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GUISEPPE GARIBA 


HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


In the portrait of Garibaldi we see a remark- 
ably fine temperament, which gives intensity to the 
intellect and great purity and elevation to the feel- 
ings. The forehead is prominent, high, and re- 
markably full about the eyes, and from the root 
of the nose up through its center, evincing very 
great practical talent, memory, and readiness of 
mind. 

The top head is high, particularly at Benevo- 
lence, showing superior kindness and moral eleva- 
tion; while, as it will be seen, his head is nar- 
row and flattened at the sides, indicating frank- 
ness, unselfishness in pecuniary matters, and a 
lack of cruelty. By the shape of his head, we in- 
fer that Self-Esteem, Firmness, and the social or- 
gans are large, giving dignity, unconquerable 
perseverance, and deep-toned and constant affec- 
tions. 

Garibaldi, if ever man did, deserves the love 
and remembrance of all free minds. A devoted 
patriot from his youth, his career has been illus- 
trated by the most heroic achievements in behalf 
of the common liberties of our race. He was born 
July 4, 1806, about fifty-four years ago, at Nice, 
in Italy, a small but not undistinguished city, on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, where his father 
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GUISEPPE GARIBALDI, THE LIBERATOR OF ITALY. 


own father. But 
his love of learning 
never deserted him, 
and one of his chief 
delights in gearly 
years was to read 
the history of his 
country, which fill- 
ed him with an am- 
bition to rival the 
deeds of the great 
men of Roman an- 
tiquity. He dis- 
covered what his 
dear Italy had been 
in the days of her 
power and glory, 
and he saw whatshe 
was in the weeds 
of her debasement 
and degradation ; 
and among the ar- 
dent aspirations of 
his young, gener- 
ous heart was her 
rescue from the 
horrid crew of 
priests and soldiers 
who had leveled her 
to the dust. It is 
easy for any noble 
mind to conceive 


or 


as 
a 
“A 





followed the occupation of a mariner. He was 
by that parent early indoctrinated into the mys- 
teries of sea craft, and taught to disregard its 
dangers ; but to his mother, an excellent woman 
whom he always recalls with the most tender feel- 
ings, he was indebted for his kindness, gentleness, 
and love of humanity. Both, however, were 
friends of liberty, and taught him to worship the 
free spirit of his ancestors. 

After acquiring with avidity the rudiments 
of education, and especially the fundamental 
principles of mathematics and natural science, 
he became a sailor under the direction of his 





what the feelings of 
an Italian must be when he contrasts the ancient 
renown of his nation with her present condition, 
and with what burning impatience he must long 
for the opportunity to strike a blow against her 
oppressors. 

The opportunity to embark in her cause was 
not, however, soon given to Garibaldi, and he fol- 
lowed his profession with diligence, making fre- 
quent and often perilous voyages to the several 
parts of Italy, the Levant, and the Black Sea. 
These not only made him acquainted with the dif- 
ficulties and dangers of the sea, but developed his 
benevolent affections in the numerous cases of the 
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shipwreck of others, in which he was called to give 
relief. He was distinguished even then for hardi- 
hood and bravery, but much more for his gener- 
osity and noble daring. On one occasion he res- 
cued a company of several persons from instant 
death, at the imminent hazard of his own life, 
while at all times he manifested a warm sympa- 
thy toward the oppressed and the defenseless. 

It was during one of these voyages that he first 
went to Rome, and there, amid the monuments 
of her former splendor and greatness, and the many 
evidences of her existing poverty and distress, he 
conceived the hope of her resurrection. When told 
that a society of young Italians was already in 
being, who had devoted their lives to the glorious 
work, the discovery filled him with unspeakable 
joy. Columbus, he says, could not have been 
so happy when the new world first rose upon his 
vision. He, of course, eagerly enrolled himself 
among their number, and when the uprising of 
1834 took place, he became a prominent actor in 
the eventful scenes. 

But the movement proved disastrous in its re- 
sults, and Garibaldi among others was condemned 
to death. Making his escape in disguise from 
Genoa, he navigated the Mediterranean for some 
time alone, and finally succeeded in reaching the 
coast of France, whence he took passage in a 
friendly vessel to Brazil. His original intention 
was then to engage in trade, but finding on his ar- 
rival that the patriots of La Plata were in arms, 
he engaged in their service as a naval officer, and 
was soon mingled with their public affairs. His 
deeds of valor, and the dangerous encounters 
which he had with the enemy, secured him the 
lasting gratitude of his companions in arms. No 
man who ever fought on the coast is said to have 
performed more wonders of naval skill and cour- 
age than this Italian volunteer. 

It was there that he married his wife, whose 
name and history have become so intimately 
blended with his own. She was a native of the 
province of St. Catherine’s, in Brazil, of excellent 
family, and during the many years that he bat- 
tled for the Republic of Rio Grande, she accom- 
panied him in most of his expeditions, sharing 
the exposure and vicissitudes with the utmost 
intrepidity, and yet rendering his domestic life 
serene and cheerful by her gentleness and warmth 
of affection. In his encampments in the dense 
South American forests, where the enemy Jurked 
on every side, she joined in the march and the 
bivouac, and in his most daring adventures also 
upon the high seas, she was his friend and com- 
panion. All who knew her, as well as her hus- 
band, still speak of her as a woman of heroic 
character, full of resource, activity, and skill, 
but no less tender and feminine than she was 
noble. Her subsequent unhappy end confirms 
while it lends a melancholy interest to these par- 
ticulars. 

The outbreak of political troubles in Italy, in 
1848, seemed like a call of Providence to Gari- 
baldi, summoning him to return to his native 
land. He arrived at Rome in time to anticipate 
Mazzini, Avezzani, and others, in their earlier 
efforts to organize the Republic. His known abil- 
ity pointing him out as one of the men best fitted 
to conduct the military defense of the nation in 
case of attack, he was appointed a general of a 
body known as the Legion, which was composed 
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of the most gallant and accomplished corps of | 
| young Italy. Nor was it a long time before his 


and their services were required. France—to her 
lasting shame be it said—had joined the imperial 
despot of Austria, and the infamous Bomba of Na- 
ples, in a plot against the nascent liberties of the 


peninsula, and in favor of the restoration of the | 


impotent and fugitive old traitor,the Pope. Their 
armies were narrowing with a slow but certain 
contraction, like the coiling of some huge snake, 
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their rear, to cut off their forces in detachments. 
Arezzo, their next point, was in full possession of 
the Austrian troops, but the people secretly sent 
them supplies. Hence they turned toward Cister- 
na, in the Pope’s dominions, and next Saint Ange- 
lo, in Vado. All the way they were harassed by 
the Austrians; in crossing the Appenines they 
had the most desperate encounters, and it was not 


| until they reached Borgo, near San Marino, ten 


around the walls of the Eternal City. But the | 


undaunted Romans, detecting their purposes under 
the treacherous disguise they had assumed, were 
fully prepared for the event. Their numbers were 
few, but their spirit was high and strong. When 
the question was put to them, whether they were 
ready to defend their homes, they shouted with 
one accord that they would die in the last ditch. 
Soon, therefore, the war commenced. 

The incidents of it we can not recount here, nor 
have we space to speak of the prominent part 


thousand Austrians closing about them, that it 
was found expedient to disband, and to allow each 
one to seek shelter for himself. Even then, large 
numbers still clung to Garibaldi, among them 
Hugo Bassi—who was so inhumanly murdered by 


| the priests at Bologna—Ciccerovchio, the Roman 


tribune, with his two sons—one of them scarcely 


| fifteen years of age—and the lovely Senora Anna, 


taken in it throughout by the subject of this | 


sketch. A volume would hardly suffice us to tell 
were worthy of the place and the occasion, and 
proved to all the world that years of tyranny and 
degradation have not yet quenched the old fires of 
the Italian soul. 
rivaled the fiery energy of those ancient warriors 
who had carried the victorious eagles to the ends 
of the globe. Whenever an obstinate defense was 
to be made, they were called to make it, and 
whenever an important point was to be conquered, 
they marched to the conquest. Time and again, 
during the siege of Rome, they sallied beyond the 
city walls to attack the besiegers in their intrench- 
ments; at the villa Pamphili, where the whole 
day was spent in furious combat with the French, 
ofien bayonet in hand, they drove the assailant 
from his post; at Palestrina, they put to route 
three times their number of men, with a fearful 
loss of the enemy's life; and at Velletri, they 
overwhelmed the flower of the Neapolitan army, 
commanded by the King in person. 
walls were entered, they sustained the shock of 


Garibaldi’s wife, who though far advanced in 
motherhood and otherwise ill, had partaken in 
every hardship of the retreat, refusing to be sep- 
arated from her husband, and sometimes riding 
about the little army to encourage the weary with 


| words of animation and cheer. 
the whole history of those memorable days. They | 


From San Marino they set forth at night, not a 
word being spoken, eluded discovery, and soon 


| after reached Cesanatico, where they seized thir- 


| teen vessels to convey them to Venice. 
Garibaldi’s invincible legions | 


After the | 


assault, day after day, with cool perseverance and | 
unmoving strength, and at last, when the rest of | 


the sorrowful city was compelled to surrender, 
Garibaldi and his noble-spirited young soldiers 
refused to lay down their arms. 
for them, they said, to protract the contest with 
three powerful and disciplined nations, but they 
would not yield. They resolved, then, to force 
their way to a safe place of refuge. Their leader’s 
speech on that occasion would have done no dis- 
honor to Brutus or the Gracchi. 
said, ‘in recompense of the love you may show 
your country, I offer you hunger, thirst, cold, war, 
and death—who accepts the terms let him follow 
me!” The glorious fellows followed him to a man. 


more resolutely conducted than this of Garibaldi 
and his friends, through the hostile hosts of occu- 
pied Italy. Their object in quitting Rome was to 
reach Venice in time to assist her against the bom- 
It was a desperate 


It was useless | 


But their 
little fleet was scattered in the darkness. Some 
of them were never heard of more, and only a 
few, driven away by the blockading squadron, 
succeeded in reaching land near the mouth of the 
Po. There the Senora died, overcome with ex- 
haustion and fatigue. Garibaldi, almost alone, 
but how no one knows, made his way to Genoa, 
and thence to the United States. 

He would have been received in this country 
with public demonstrations, but he modestly de- 
clined the honor. In order to recruit his health 
he returned to Staten Island, where he dwelt in 
perfect security, earning by the labor of his hands 
his own support. It was there that the writer of 
this saw him first. A nobler-looking man was 
never made. He was about the medium height, 
and finely proportioned. His face was sad in its 
expression, but full of intelligence, truth, and 
kindness, There was an integrity marked in every 
feature which must have won confidence at once; 
yet he was not stern nor somber, but animated, 
almost playful and enthusiastic. His remarks on 
the condition of Europe showed that he was ac- 
customed to look sharply into events, to weigh 
their nature and bearing, and to act only on & 
rigid understanding of facts. He was not a pa- 
triot from the imagination, but through the mind 


| and heart. 


** Soldiers ?” he 


Garibaldi, after he left Staten Island,*went to 
California on business, and engaged in the mer- 
cantile marine service of the Pacific. 

Some incidents relative to the retirement of 


| Garibaldi from the army to private life on his isl- 
No retreat on record was more full of peril and | 


and farm at Caprera, are narrated by a corre- 


| spondent of one of our American journals, and 


attempt, but it was also the only course left. They | 


first marched westward, and then north toward 


| Todi, where they were joined by Col. Forbes. At 


Orvieto they drew up to give the French battle, 
which the latter declined, preferring to hang upon 


they seem to illustrate the eminent character and 
exalted love borne him by the King and people of 
Italy. 

«The political men who surround the King 
evince the necessity of feeling their own way, 
and to guess what might give pleasure to (ari- 
baldi. * What would he have ? said one of them 
to one. ‘Garibaldi’s character, on account of his 
immense virtues, of his heroic self-denial, is 
very difficult one to deal with. One does not 
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know how to lay hold of him. What could we | 


He will not 
The great 


offer him? The rank of marshal? 
accept it, out of regard for Cialdini. 
cordon of the Annunziata? 


fimi ? 


his name. A pension to Garibaldi? It would 


only offend him. An estate? 
Caprera is all he wants.’” 

The recent career of Garibaldi, as the libera- 
tor of Southern Its!y, is familiar to all readers. 

¢ éhthusiasm of his countrymen when under 
his leadership, regarding him as they did in the 
light of a hero not only, but as one inspired to 
be their liberator, and protected by Providence 
against defeat as well as against death, shows the 
mighty influence which he was able to wield over 
individuals and masses of men, through the power- 
ful magnetic force of that singleness of purpose 
and patriotic fervor which has always distin- 
guished him; and having liberated Sicily, car- 
ried victory to the very threshold of Rome, and 
brought about the annexation of Southern Italy 
to the Kingdom of Sardinia by the voluntary 
votes of the people, he resigned his command 
into the hands of King Victor Emanuel and re- 
tired to his farm. Like Washington, he did his 
duty; and having freed his people, voluntarily 


retired to the level of a private citizen; and | 


though it was only his duty, it excites the sur- 
prise of the world, because most men under such 


them. No crown could give luster to the brow of 
Garibaldi; no position could elevate him in the 
estimation of all who love liberty. 
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PHRENOLOGY VINDICATED* 


AGAINST THE CHARGES OF MATERIALISM AND 
FATALISM. 


BY CHARLES CALDWELL, M.D. 


Tue charges of materialism and fatalism, | 


though, when strictly scrutinized and fully un- 
derstood, among the most groundless and frivo- 


lous in their nature that have been preferred | 
against Phrenology, are, notwithstanding, the | 


most pernicious in their effects, and have consti- 
tuted the most stubborn and obstructive barriers 
to the dissemination of its truths. The reason ig 
plain. They are addressed to the feelings which 
are blind and credulous, instead of the intellect, 
which, being the mental eye, can see and ex- 
amine, doubt and determine. Hence they have 


excited the fears and awakened and alarmed the | 
prejudices of the community, and called into the | 


conflict an honest conscience (the conscience of the 
public) without the lights by which it should be 
guided. 

Nor, to the minds of a vast majority of those 


whose ears they reach, are the charges referred | 
To de- | 


to destitute of plausibility. Far from it. 
tect their fallacy, and trace through its ramifi- 
cations their mischievous tendency, without aid, 





* The objections to the science of Phrenology, in re- 
spect to Materialism and Fatalism, which twenty years 
&go were so ably answered by the late lamented Caldwell, 
are now occasionally raised by persons who have since 
grown to manhood, and we think we can hardly render 
our readers a better service than by reproducing this essay, 
& part of whieh only can we find room for in this number. 


He would answer he | 
wears no orders. The title of Prince of Calata- | 
He would say his name is Giuseppe Gari- | 
baldi, and he is quite right if he objects to change | 


| the same. 


| decision. 
neous and culpable to doubt the usefulness or | 
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| Word of the Guess than when revealed with 


the great body of the people will bestow on on 
and also, perhaps, more of sagacity and knowl- 
edge than they actually possess. 

On the community at large, this rooted and 
pervading dread of the evils of Phrenology op- 
erates injuriously in a two-fold way. By their 


He would say | groundless fears of a demoralizing tendency, 


thousands and tens of thousands are induced 
to keep aloof from the science themselves, 
their influe’®e to make others do 
It need hardly be observed that 
persons of this description, being altogether igno- 


and tv use 


| rant of it, can not rationally entertain in rela- 
| tion to it either opinion or belief. Those states 
| of mind, to be worthy of the names bestowed on 


them, must be the product of evidence. And, 
from the individuals alluded to, evidence is ex- 
cluded by the ignorance which their fears and 


prejudices throw around them. Notwithstanding | 
| fore utterly ignorant of it, or, having acquired 
| some knowledge of it, and been convinced of its 


this ignorance, however, its-concomitant want of 
evidence and all other diequalifications which 
follow in its train, those individuals do entertain 


and exercise what is to them tantamount to con- | 
| of morality and religion. 


firmed opinion and belief; because it effectually 


prevents them from inquiring, and thus shuts and | 


bars against them the door of knowledge. Hence 
their ignorance of Phrenology, reducing their 
minds, as respects that science, into a state of 


inaction, perpetuates itself. Artful anti-phre- | 


nologists, moreover, constantly resort to it, in 


2 x | their declamations and intrigues, with a view to 
circumstances allow their selfishness to govern | : 2 a 
| cover the science with odium. 


On another portion of the community, the fears 
and shadowy suspicions which they harbor (in 


open defiance of the lights which should dissipate | 


them) in relation to the pernicious tendency of 
the science, produce an effect still more to ‘be 


lamented. They seduce them to render up their | 
| person, he was peculiarly attached. To her he 
| communicated his views of Phrenology, and at- 
| tempted to convince her of its truth and useful- 


judgment and positive conviction, to be made the 
sport of their vague apprehension of evil. 
The persons here referred to, acquire an ac- 


quaintance with Phrenology sufficient to givethem | 
a knowledge of its leading facts and principles, to | 


none of which can they offer an objection. Nor 
do they even pretend to object. They are really, 
and in spite of themselves, convinced of the truth 
of the science ; but they shrink, notwithstanding, 
from what they still regard as its demoralizing 
consequences. They do not, therefore, adopt it 


| as @ creed, avail themselves of its benefits, or 
| recommend it to others. On the contrary, their 
| measures are the reverse, signally unreasonable | 


and culpably inconsistent with moral courage. 
They allow themselves, by the phantoms of their 
timidity, to be so far warped and perverted in 
sentiment, and so deluded in judgment, as to be- 
lieve that truth, the favorite creation and highest 


attribute of the God of truth, can be productive | 
| of evil! 


Though I shall not pronounce this 
irreverent view of things altogether blasphemous, 
that it is deeply blameworthy will hardly be 
denied. Those who harbor it through the blind- 
ness of fear, seem ignorant of the fact, that ail 


requires much more of accuracy of research than | truth to encntiaty useful, 0 corsestiy water- 


| stood and skillfully applied. They forget, more- 
| over, that doubt on this subject is virtual infidel- 


ity. Yet if reason and common sense do not 
unite in pronouncing it so, I am mistaken in their 
In what respect, I ask, is it more erro- 


dread the mischief of truth, when revealed in the 
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equal clearness in his works? Let others answer 
the question. My skill in casuistry is unequal to 


| the task. That in either case the act is fraught 


with irreverence toward the Deity, from involving 
a doubt of his wisdom or goodness, or both, and is 
therefore wanting in religion, can not be ques- 
tioned. Yet, by many anti-phrenologists, who 
are sufficiently ostentatious in their profession of 
religion, it is hourly perpetrated. 

Of these cases, neither is more strongly por- 
trayed than truih and the interest of science and 
morals abundantly warrant. In form and color- 
ing they are depicted as I have witnessed them. 
Perhaps nine tenths, or more, of all the anti- 
phrenologists I have conversed with on the sub- 
ject, have belonged to one or the other of these 


| two classes. They either had not ventured to ap- 


proach the science as inquirers, and were there- 


truth, they still rejected it in fact, on account of 
what they dreaded as its hostility to the interests 
In illustration of this, 
and in confirmation of the principle on which it 
rests, no single incident, perhaps, can be more 
pointed and powerful than the following one, in 
which I had myself an immediate concern : 

A gentleman of great distinction and worth, 
and one of the most amiable men I have ever 
known, after having held much conversation and 
attended a brief course of lectures on Phrenol- 


| ogy, became a proselyte to its truth. At the 
| time of this event he was distant from home, and 


had nothing to consult but his own splendid and 
masterly intellect. Not so, however, on his re- 


| turn to hisfamily. To his wife, a woman of earn- 


est piety and great accomplishments of mind and 


ness, But the effort was worse than fruitlegs- 
It alarmed her fears. She fancied that she de- 
tected in the science the fatal elements of impiety 
and irreligion. The fears of the wife were re- 


| flected back on the husband. So deep and tender 
| was his affection, and so manly his magnanimity, 


that he could not bear to be a source of pain to a 
being so dear to him. The consequence was, that 
Phrenology lost, through this groundless appre- 
hension, a powerful advocate. From that period 
the gentleman could never be induced again even 
to converse on the science. Yet his regard for 
truth withheld him from ever assailing its evi- 
dences. 

Another less numerous, but more passionate 
and intolerant body of unbelievers, have not con- 
fined their assaults to the supposed injurious 
effects of Phrenology. Their warfare has been 


| materially different, in both its form and its 
| object, more vindictive in its spirit and bearing, 


and pushed to a much more exceptionable extent. 
It has been rude, personal, and repulsively malig- 
nant. Not content with a crusade against doc- 
trines, this band of belligerents have fiercely 
attacked, also, reputation and standing, with a 
view to compass their object, by covering with 
odium the advocates of the doctrines which they 
deem objectionable. Hence, while emptying 
against them their deeply drugged vials of con- 
demnation, invective, and abuse, they have de- 
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nounced phrenologists as materialists and fatal- 
ists, heretics and demoralizers, and therefore 
enemies of the human race. Of this classof vili- 
fiers, I regret to say that no inconsiderable pro- 
portion has consisted of members of some religious 
denomination—clergymen or laymen, or both 
united, characterized by much more of zeal than 
judgment, and much better versed in militant 
creeds and sectarian wrangles, than in either the 
history or the science of nature. Cased in pre- 
judice, warped in feeling, and restricted in intel- 
lect, by their tortucus artifices and narrowing 
and perverting courses of inquiry and thought, 
such litigants are peculiarly disqualified to sit in 
judgment on physical questions. Their long-set- 
tled and engrossing dogmas, moreover, entangled 
with rigid professional habits, and a caste of be- 
lief exclusive and limited, too often unfits them 
for liberal research of any description. Such 
men, I say, have figured as the most rancorous 
foes, and the most vehement anathematizers of 
Phrenology and its advocates. True, a few of 
them, less ferocious or more artful than the rest, 
while fulminating in wrath against the science, 
have assumed at times a milder, and, as they no 
doubt would have it thought, a more merciful and 
charitable tone toward what they miscalled its 
deluded votaries. They have admitted that phre- 
nologists may be honest in their intentions—per- 
haps are so; but that, in their epinions, they 
must be and are deplorably mistaken. In a spe- 
cial manner, that, from some cause, they are so 
blinded as to cause and effect, or perverted in 
their mental vision, as to be diequalified to judge 
of the nature and tendency of the doctrines they 
advocate. That though Phrenology, in its conse- 
quences, tends palpably and directly to mischief, 
its cultivators, who have bestowed years on the 
study of it, are too dim-sighted to be sensible of 
that mischief. Ina word, that however commend- 
able phrenologists may be in their purposes, their 
pursuits are condemnable, and they themselves 
intellectually dull and imperceptive, and there- 
fore unfit to be the authors and guides of their 
own course of action and the arbiters of their 
own destiny. I shall only add, that apart from 
all other considerations, charges such as these are 
in no small degree injurious, from their unfortu- 
nate effect on the human temper, and on social in- 
tercourse. They estrange men from each other, 
and chill their mutual affections and charities, if 
they do not produce between them actual hostil- 
ity. To impute to a body of men, whether truly 
or falsely, dishonesty or folly, never fails to offend 
them, if it does not excite in them open enmity 
toward their indiscreet and indelicate accusers. 
But that charges to this effect have been, or the 
last forty years, broadly and uninterruptedly 
preferred, by fanatics and their adherents, against 
the votaries of Phrenology, has been already in- 
timated, and can not be denied And the gross- 
ness and repulsive nature of the practice, not to 
say its malignity and viciousness, are among the 
evils and disgraces of the day. Hence the un- 
kindness of feeling, not to call it resentment, that 
has prevailed between phrenologists and their 
opponents; and the spirit of harshness and ran- 
cor with which their controversy has been con- 
ducted. Their conflict has been that of incensed 
gladiators, mutually bent on overthrow or de- 
struction, rather than of calm and deliberate in- 
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quirers, conscientiously laboring for the establish- 
ment of truth. 

Such are some of the products of the belief 
that Phrenology favors materialism and fatalism ; 
and the evil and discredit of them are suffi- 
ciently striking. That their extinguishment 
would be eminently beneficial to the cause, and 
subservient to the usefulness of the science, can 
not be doubted. It would render the study of it 
much more general and effective, and the results 
of that study in an equal degree more abundant 
and available for the welfare of the community. 
For these reasons, and with such resources as I 
can bring to the task, it is my intention, in this 
essay, to contribute my part toward the vindica- 
tion of the science from the specified evils which 
have been laid to its charge. And first from that 
of 

MATERIALISM. 


This, as heretofore stated, when subjected to 
analysis and strictly examined, is one of the most 
frivolous and indefinite, mystified and unintelli- 
gible charges, that can well be imagined. Hence 
it is one of the most difficult to be practically 
treated and satisfactorily settled. Its levity and 
near approach to nothingness render it all but 
untangible. An attempt to grapple with it bears 
too close a resemblance to grasping at air or 
striking at a shadow. The inquirer wastes his 
strength in a fruitless struggle to find in his sub- 
ject something on which to fasten his mind and 
bring his exertions to bear ona reality. All be- 
fore him is a fitting phantasmagoria, which ap- 
pears but to vanish, and give place to another as 
shadowy as iteelf. Nor is the most intractable 
difficulty yet specified. Far from it. 

While the inquirer is threading his way through 
the entanglements of materialism, he is instinct- 
ively led, by a law of his mind, to seek knowl- 
edge through contrast, and thus makes an at- 
tempt on the subject of immaterialism. And, as 
far as human powers are concerned, that is liter- 
ally an attempt on nothingness. No more are 
our faculties calculated, or intended by Him who 
bestowed them on us, to investigate that subject 
(if subject it'may be called), then is our eye to 
see the inhabitants of Saturn, or our voices to 
converse with them. Consummately mad as was 
the mad Knight’s assault on the windmill, it was 
sober sense compared to the forma! attempt of a 
philosopher to run a tilt with immaterialism. 
When will man, in his transcendental visions and 
fanatical reveries, escape from insanity! Imma- 
terialism a theme to be discussed and illustrated 
by such faculties as we possess, or to serve in any 
way as a source of knowledge to us! It is as ut- 
terly untangible to us as the wildest chimera of a 
crazed imagination. To our efforts to sound or 
fathom it, it is an ocean not merely without shore 
or bottom, but without substance or its shadow— 
a thing of inconceivable emptiness—the very void 
of a void! As soon shall we measure immensity 
itself, and make in person the circuit of creation, 
as form re pecting immaterial things a single 
idea. [To Bs CONTINUED. ] 





HOME AND MUSIC. 





Music is becoming, more and more every year, 
a staple necessity of the family and the home. 
Within the last forty years great changes have 
taken place in our country,in many respects. 
The newspaper was then a scarce article, and one 
in a school district among farmers was deemed 
sufficient. Clocks were then nearly as scarce, 
and a musical instrument was a rare exception. 
Now, when one enters a parlor or sitting-room, 
his eye seeks the piano or the melodeon, as a matter 
of course, and feels disappointed if he fails to see 
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one. These facts we regard as way-marks of the 
civilization of the times rather than as an indica- 
tion of the increase of wealth. 

When we see an old broken pitcher or super- 
annuated teapot filled with plants in the poor man’s 
cottage window, or some modest vine creeping 
over the door, we do not expect to meet within 
silks, diamonds, and French, but we feel sure of 
finding some refinement of disposition and a yearn- 
ing after the higher and the better— persons hav- 
ing the inner life of civilization which seeks an 
avenue of development through these tokens of 
sympathy with the pure and the beautiful. In 
such a home, too, we should expect to hear the 
gentle voice of song. We might find no carpet, no 
costly furniture ; but we need not tell the traveler 
that in such a home we would find everything 
clean, and an air of refined contentment would 
seem to pervade the place. 

In the future homes of the children of such a 
home, thus reared, if fortune smile on them, as it 
probably will, we shall find in the room of the 
cracked teapot and pitcher a respectable conserva- 
tory, a rich musical instrument to accompany the 
song, and, at least, a handsome carpet on the floor, 

Mechanical science is evolving works of utility 
and of taste to snch an extent that we are often 
amazed at its achievements. The washing-machine 
for the kitchen, the sewing-machine for the living- 
room, the melodeon or the piano for the parlor, 
are finding their way, not merely among the 
wealthy, but among the middle classes; also, the 
farmer, the thriving mechanic, and clerk can not 
only afford to procure them, but can not. do with- 
out them. 

The melodeon, as now improved by Esty & Green, 
of Brattleboro, Vt., supplies a demand long felt— 
viz. : aninstrument with such tone and compass 
as to meet the requirements of sacred and social 
music, to accompany family singing, having the 
quality of the organ in breadth and richness of 
tone, and still possessing so much of the sprightli- 
ness and vivacity of the piano as to meet the 
wants of the parlor. 

These results seem to be reached by the melo- 
deons referred to, and it gives us pleasure to say 
that we have one of the instruments made by this 
firm, and regard it as unsurpassed by any other 
style of melodeon in the market. 

The great defect of the melodeon formerly has 
been, that it would not respond instantly to the 
touch, thus rendering it not well adapted to the 
quickest music. In striving to remedy that de- 
fect there was danger of losing the smoothness 
and delicacy of tone. These difficulties seem to 
have been completely obviated in the melo‘eons of 
Esty &Green. Another very valuable improvement 
in the melodeon, patented by these gentlemen, and 
used exclusively in the instruments which they 
manufacture, is called “The Harmonic Attach- 
ment,” by which the power of the instrument 1s 
doubled without increase of size, number of reeds, 
or keys, thereby rendering it more powerful than 
any other of similar size and price. Finally, the 
combination of the following indispensable quali- 
ties, to a perfect instrument—viz.: quickness of 
touch, smoothness and purity of tone, power, du- 
rability, beauty and style of finish, in no one of 
which points is it surpassed by any other melodeon 
in the country, has justly entitled it to the name 
applied to it by the manufacturers, of ‘« The Per- 
fect Melodeon.”—See their advertisement. _ 

E. M. Bruce is the agent for the State of New 
Jersey, and we cordially commend him to all our 
friends. He may be addressed at Philadelphia. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
OR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[FROM THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.] 





[CONTINUED FROM DECEMBER NUMBER. ] 


Art a time when war and rapine were the distinguishing occupations 
of nobles, men were proud of their descent from a great warrior, per- 
haps a border chieftain, who was only really a thief and a robber on a 
great scale. At present, great self-congratulation is experienced by 
many individuals because they are descended from a family which re- 
ceived a patent of nobility five hundred years ago, and has since been 
maintained, by means of entails, in possession of great wealth, although 
during the intervening period their annals have commemorated as many 
profligates and imbeciles as wise and virtuous men. Many commoners, 
also, Who have inherited sound brains and respectable characters from 
their own obscure but excellent ancestors, are ashamed of their hum- 
ble birth, and proud of an alliance with a titled family, although feeble 
and immoral. But all this is the result of a misdirection of Veneration 
and Love of Approbation, which increasing knowledge will assuredly 
bring toa close. It indicates an infatuation of vanity, compared with 
which, wearing bones in the nose and tattooing the skin, are harmless 
and respectable customs. If, in a country like Britain, a family have 
preserved property and high social consideration for successive centu- 
ries, without a patent of nobility, and without entails, its members 
must have possessed sound understandings and respectable morality, 
and they are, therefore, really worthy of respect. The fact that there 
are several (I might say many) such families, is a proof that the 
objects aimed at by charters of hereditary rank and entails may be 
better and more effectually attained by obedience to the laws of 
organization. 

It forms no argument against these views, that in America there is 
as jealous a distinction of ranks, and as strong an admiration of ancestry, 
as in Britain; because these feelings are admitted to be natural, while 
it is certain that the mass of American society is not better informed 
in regard to their proper direction than our own countrymen. The 
founders of the American republic, however, were great and enlight- 
ened men, and they conferred a boon of the highest value on their 
posterity, when, by prohibiting artificial hereditary ranks and titles, 
they withdrew the temptations to misdirected ambition which they 
inevitably present. In America the field is left clear for the operation 
of reason and morality, and we may hope that, in time, ambition will 
take a sounder direction, corresponding with the increase of knowledge. 
In our own country, the law not only obstructs reason, but adds a 
mighty impulse to our natural liability to err. 

We thus account for the fact, that the best of men do not always 
attain the highest stations and richest social rewards, first, by the cir- 
cumstance of society being progressive—of its being yet only in an 
early stage of its career, and of its honoring in every stage those qual- 
ities which it prizes most highly at the time, although they may be low 
in the scale of moral and intellectual excellence ; and secondly, by the 
impediments, to a right adjustment of social honors, presented by the 
institution of artificial hereditary dignities and entails. 

It is an interesting inquiry, Whether society is destined to remain 
forever in its present or in some analogous state, or to advance.to a 
more perfect condition of intelligence, morality, and happiness? and if 
the latter be a reasonable expectation, by what means its improvement 
is likely to be accomplished? In considering these questions, I shall 
attempt to dissect and represent with some minuteness the principles 
which chiefly characterize our present social condition, and then com- 
pare them with our faculties, as revealed by the physiology of the 
brain. We shall, by this means, discover to what class of faculties our 
existing institutions are most directly related. If they gratify our 
highest powers, we may regard ourselves as having approached the 
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limits of improvement permitted by our nature; if they do not gratify 
these, we may hope still to advance. 

There are two views of human nature relating to this subject, both 
of which are plausible, and may be supported by many facts and argu- 
ments. The first is, that man is merely a superior animal, destined to 
draw his chief enjoyments from a regulated activity of his animal 
nature, adorned by such graces as are compatible with its supremacy. 
Life, for example, may be regarded as given to us that we may enjoy 
the pleasures of sense, of rearing a family, of accumulating wealth, of 
acquiring distinction, and also of gratifying the intellect and imagination 
by literature, science, and the arts. According to this view, self-inter- 
est, individual aggrandizement, and intellectual attainment would be 
the leading motives of all sensible men during life ; and the moral fac- 
ulties would be used chiefly to control and direct these selfish propen- 
sities in seeking their gratifications, so as to prevent them from unduly 
injuring their neighbors and endangering their own prosperity. 
There would be no leading moral object in life : our enjoyments would 
not necessarily depend on the happiness and prosperity of our fellow- 
men ; and the whole duty of the higher sentiments would be to watch 
over and direct the lower propensities, so as to prevent them from de- 
feating their own aims. 

The other view is, that man is essentially a rational and moral being, 
destined to draw his chief happiness from the pursuit of objects related 
directly to his moral and intellectual faculties ; the propensities acting 
merely as the servants of the sentiments, to maintain and assist them 
while pursuing their high and beneficent behests. History represents 
man, in past ages, as having been ever in the former condition; either 
openly pursuing the gratification of the propensities, as the avowed and 
only object of life, or merely curbing them so far as to enable him to 
obtain higher satisfaction from them, but never directly pursuing moral 
ends or universal happiness as the chief object of his existence. This 
also is our present condition. 

Even in civilized communities, each individual who is not born to 
hereditary fortune, must necessarily enter into a vivid competition for 
wealth, power, and distinction, with all who move in his own sphere. 
Life is spent in one incessant struggle. We initiate our children into 
the system, at the very dawn of their intelligence. We place them in 
classes at school, and offer them marks of merit, and prizes to stimu- 
late their ambition; and we estimate their attainments, not by the 
extent of useful knowledge which they have gained, but according to 
the place which they hold in relation to their fellows. It is proximity 
to the station of dux that is the grand distinction, and this implies the 
marked inferiority of all below the successful competitor. 

On entering into the business of life, the same system is pursued. 
The manufacturer taxes his invention and his powers of application to 
the utmost, that he may outstrip his neighbors in producing better and 
cheaper commodities, and reaping a greater profit than they; the 
trader keeps his shop open earlier and later, and promises greater bar- - 
gains than his rival. that he may attract an increased number of cus- 
tomers. If a house is to be built, or a steam-engine fitted up, a 
specification, or a minute description of the object wanted, is drawn up ; 
copies are presented to a number of tradesmen; they make offers to 
execute it for a certain sum, and the lowest offerer is preferred. The 
extent of difference in these offers is enormous. I was one of several 
public commissioners, who received offers for building a bridge, the 
highest of which amounted to £21,036, and the lowest to £13,749. 
Of six offers which I received for building a house, the highest was 
£1,975, and the lowest £1,500. Differences equally great have been 
met with in tenders for furnishing machinery and works of various 
kinds. I have made inquiries to ascertain whence these differences 
arose, and found them accounted for by the following causes : Some- 
times an offer is made by a tradesman who knows himself to be insolv- 
ent; who, therefore, has nothing to lose; but who is aware that the 
state of his affairs is not publicly known, so that his credit is still good. 
As long as he can proceed in trade, he obtains the means of supporting 
and educating his family, and every year passed in accomplishing this 
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object is so much gained. He can preserve his trade only by obtain- 
ing a regular succession of employment, and he secures this by under- 
bidding every man who has a shilling of capital to lose. Bankruptcy 
is the inevitable end of this career, and the men who have property 
ultimately sustain the loss arising from this unjust and pernicious course 
of action; but it serves the purpose for a time, and this is all that the 
individual who pursues it regards. Another and a more legitimate 
cause of low bidding is the reverse of this. A trader has accumulated 
capital, and buys every article at the cheapest rate with ready money ; 
he is frugal, and spends little money in domestic expenses ; he is active 
and sharp in his habits and temper, and exacts a great deal of labor 
from his workmen in return for their wages. By these three circum- 
stances combined, he is enabled to underbid every rival who is inferior 
to him in any one of them. I am informed that the cost of production 
toa master tradesman thus qualified, compared with that to one in 
other circumstances and of more expensive habits and lax dispositions, 
differs to the extent of from 15 to 20 per cent. 

Viewed on the principle that the object of life is self-aggrandize- 
ment, all this order of proceeding appears to be proper and profitable. 
But if you trace out the moral effects of it, they will be found 
extremely questionable. 

The tendency of the system is to throw an accumulating burden of 
mere labor on the industrious classes. I am told that in some of the 
great machine manufactories in the west of Scotland, men Jabor for 
sixteen hours a-day, stimulated by additions to their wages in propor- 
tion to the quantity of work which they produce. Masters who push 
trade on a great scale, exact the most energetic and long-continued 
exertion from all the artisans whom they employ. In such circum- 
stances, man becumes a mere laboring animal. Excessive muscular 
action drains off the nervous energy from his brain; and when labor 
ceases sleep ensues, unless the artificial stimulus of intoxicating liquors 
be applied, as it generally is in such instances, to rouse the dormant 
mental organs and confer a temporary enjoyment. ‘To call a man who 
passes his life in such a routine of occupation—eating, sleeping, labor- 
ing, and drinking—a Christian, an immortal being, preparing, by his 
exertions here, for an eternity hereafter, to be passed in the society 
of pure, intelligent, and blessed spirits—is a complete mockery. He 
is preparing for himself a premature grave, in which, benumbed in all 
the higher attributes of his nature, he shall be laid exhausted with toil, 
more like a jaded and ill-treated horse than a human being. Yet this 
system pervades every department of practical life in these Islands. 
If a farm be advertised to be let, tenants compete with each other in 
bidding high rents, which, when carried to excess, can be paid only by 
their converting themselves and their servants into laboring avimals, 
bestowing on the land the last effort of their strength and skill, and 
resting satisfied with very little enjoyment from it in return. 

By the competition of individual interests, directed to the acquisition 
of property and the attainment of distinction, the practical members of 
society are not only powerfully stimulated to exertion, but actually 
forced to submit to a most jading, laborious, and endless course of toil ; 
in which neither time, opportunity, nor inclination is left for the culti- 
vation and enjoyment of the higher powers of the mind. 

The order and institutions of society are framed in harmony with 
this principle. The law prohibits men from using force and fraud in 
order to acquire property, but sets no limits to their employment of all 
other means. Our education and mode of transacting mercantile busi- 
ness support the same system of selfishness. It is an approved maxim, 
that secrecy is the soul of trade ; and each manufacturer and merchant 
pursues his speculations secretly, so that his rivals may know as little 
as possible of the kind and quantity of goods which he is manufacturing, 
of the sources whence he draws his materials, or the channels by 
which he disposes of his products. The direct advantage of this sys- 
tem is, that it confers a superiority on the man of acute and extensive 
observation and profound sagacity. He contrives to penetrate many of 
the secrets which are attempted, though not very successfully, to be 
kept; and he directs his own trade and manufacture, not always 
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according to the current in which his neighbors are floating, but rather 
according to the results which he foresees will take place from the 
course which they are following ; and then the days of their adversity 
become those of his prosperity. The general effect of the system, 
however, is, that each trader stretches his capital, his credit, his skill, 
and his industry to produce the utmost possible quantity of goods, 
under the idea, that the more he manufactures and sells, the more 
profit he will reap. But as all his neighbors are animated by the same 
spirit, they manufacture as much as possible also; and none of them 
knows certainly how much the other traders in his own line are pro- 
ducing, or how much of the commodity in which he deals the public 
will really want, pay for, and consume, within any specific time. The 
consequence is, that a superfluity of goods is produced ; the market is 
glutted ; prices fall ruinously low, and all the manufacturers who have 
proceeded on credit, or who have limited capital, become bankrupt, 
and the effects of their rash speculations fall on their creditors. They 
are, however, excluded from trade for a season—the other manufac- 
turers restrict their operations; the operatives are thrown idle, or their 
wages are greatly reduced. The surplus commodities are at length 
consumed, demand revives, prices rise, and the rush toward production 
again takes place ; and thus in all trades the pendulum oscillates, gen- 
eration after generation, first toward prosperity; then to the equal 
balance, then toward adversity—back again to equality, and once more 
to prosperity. 

The ordinary observer perceives in this system what he considers to 
be the natural, the healthy, and the inevitable play of the constituent 
elements of human nature. He discovers many advantages attending 
it, and some evils; but these he regards as inseparable from all that 
belongs to mortal man. The competition of individual interests, for 
example, he assures us, keeps the human energies alive, and stimulates 
all to the highest exercise of their bodily and mental powers ; whence 
abundance of every article that man needs, is poured into the general 
treasury of civilized life, even to superfluity. We are all interested, 
he continues, in cheap production; and although we apparently suffer 
by an excessive reduction in the prices of our own commodities, the 
evil is transitory, and the ultimate effect is unmixed good, for all our 
neighbors are running the same career of over-production with our- 
selves. While we are reducing our shoes to a ruinously low price, 
the stocking-maker is doing the same with his stockings, and the hat- 
maker with his hats; and after we all shall have exchanged article for 
article, we shall still obtain as many pairs of stockings and as many hats 
for any given quantity of shoes as ever ; so that the real effect of com- 
petition is to render the nation richer, to enable it to maintain more 
inhabitants, or to provide for those it possesses more abundantly, with- 
out rendering any individuals poorer. The evils attending the rise and 
fall of fortunes, the heartbreaking scenes of bankruptcy, and the occa- 
sional degradation of one family and elevation of another, they regard 
as storms in the moral, corresponding to those in the physical world, 
which, although inconvenient to the individuals whom they overtake, 
are, on the whole, beneficial, by stirring and purifying the atmosphere ; 
and regarding this life as a mere pilgrimage to a better, they view these 
incidental misfortunes as means of preparation for a higher sphere. 

This representation has so much of actual truth in it, and such an 
infinite plausibility, that it is somewhat adventurous to question its 
soundness ; yet I am forced to do so, or to give up my best and bright- 
est hope of human nature and its destinies. In making these remarks, 
of course I blame no individuals; it is the course of action which I 
condemn. Individuals are as much controlled by the social system in 
which they live, as a raft is by the current in which it floats. 

In all the systems which I have described, you will discover no 
motives higher than those furnished by the propensities regulated by 
justice, animating the competing members of society in their evolutions. 
The grand object of each is to gain as much wealth, and, as its conse- 
quence, as much power and distinction to himself as possible ; he pur- 
sues this object without any direct regard to his neighbor’s interests or 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE ELEVEN.] 
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PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Many persons who simply read a text-book on 
Phrenology come to the conclusion that the science 


may be true as a matter of fact; and though they | 


settle down upon this opinion, they have so little 
presented to their minds in practical life which 
seems to bear on the subject, that they naturally 
lose sight of the practical truth of the subject; 
in short, they are convinced of the truth of Phre- 
nology in theory, but its practical features do not 
seem so clear. 

Bat a practical phrenologist, one who is exam- 
ining heads daily, is almost constantly impressed 
with a conviction of the practical value of Phre- 
nology, by the striking examples which are daily 
brought under his hands. Under the title which 


| practical way ; and as a self-made business man 


we have adopted, we propose to record, from time | 


to time, some of those palpable hits which are, 
in our professional experience, so frequently oc- 
curring. 

Mrs. E. E. S., a stranger, called at our office 
in November last for examination. After de- 
scribing her natural force of character, her in- 


| great, and their circulation extraordinary. The 


| of literary men and artists, do the greatest credit 


tellectual energy, her mechanical ingenuity, her | 


love of the study of nature, her great energy 
and perseverance, self-reliance, and coolness in 
times of danger, we remarked that she was adapt- 
ed to the practice of medicine, especially to 
surgery and difficult cases of disease ; that if on 
board a vessel which was on fire, she would be 
cool, collected, and understand what to do for 
safety, as well as if she had a month to plan; that 
if she was in a carriage, and the harness were to 
break, or the horses run away, she would be able 
to seize the reins and use every necessary means 
for safety. 

At the close of the examination, she remarked 
that she had been a physician for ten years, and 
had performed some difficult surgical operations 
successfully, when several gentlemen physicians 
after consultation had declined to undertake it; 
that she was once on board a burning ship, and 
was the object of general remark for her coolness 


| guecess proves.” 
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JOHN CASSEL. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Joun CasseE , the celebrated London pub- 
lisher, is a living exemplification of the power 
of native talent and common sense employed in a 


and“an educator of the popular mind, he deserves 
his high position and extensive reputation. 

Lord Brougham, in an address delivered before 
the Social Science Conference, held at Liverpool. 
in October, 1858, speaking of the great improve- 
ments which had taken place in popular litera- 
ture, remarked: ‘‘ Of one individual, John Cas- 
sel, who has taken a leading part—perhaps the 
most prominent part—in these important pro- 
ceedings, it is fit to mention the name, because he 
has himself been a working-man, and has by his 
industry risen from a most humble station. The | 
variety of works which he has published is very 





prices which he gives to secure the best assistance 
to his liberality and good sense, as his remarkable 


Large as is the number of those who, during 
the last thirty years, have made the elevation 
of the working classes of England a favorite 
occupation, there is probably not one who has 
labored so zealously and achieved so much as 
John Cassel. Arriving in London from his 
native city (Manchester), with but six cents 
in his pocket, he by industry and perseverance 
attained a high business position. Though unac- 
quainted with the printing and publishing trade, 
he was janxious at the first indications of pros- 
perity to make the press the means of improving 





and elevating the class from which he had risen. 
To disseminate the principles and cultivate the 
habit of temperance among the people, he pur- 
chased the copyright of a book which was selling 


| at sixty cents, and with the view of giving it a | 


| more extended circulation, issued it at six centse— 


and ability to aid others, who were helpless | 


through fear ; and finally that she was once riding 
in a four-horse post-coach, when there were no 
passengers but ladies on board ; that the driver 
became intoxicated and was unable to manage the 
horses, and while the other ladies were alarmed 
and screaming, she climbed out of the coach win- 
dow while the stage was under motion, succeeded 
in mounting to the box, took the reins away from 
the drunken driver and threatened to tumble him 
off if he attempted to reclaim them, and that she 
thus drove the four-horse coach over hill and dale 
for seventeen miles successfully to the proper 
stopping-place without accident; and she added 


that this was the first time in her life that she ever 
drove a four-horse team, and that it was also, thus 
far. her last. 


the cost of paper and printing—and the result of | 


| his experiment was that an edition of twenty | 


| thousand was called for. 


| best advocacy of measures calculated to ameliorate 


| next prize was two hundred and fifty dollars for 


Now, if this examination had been made before | 


an audience of a thousand people in the neighbor- 


| classes of England, and the best means of elevat- 


hood where all these facts were well known, of | 


course it would have created no little talk and 
excitement ; but as these circumstances are daily 
happening, we might say almost hourly, in our 
private phrenological rooms, they are not known 
to the public, and except to the individual who is 
the subject of the examination, they are known 
only to ourselves. Thus we have daily cumu- 
lating evidence of the truth of Phrenology, and the 
value of its application as a means of reading 
character. 


| prize cf two hundred guineas (over one thousand 


Encouraged by his success, Mr. Cassel com- 
menced the plan of offering prizes to secure the 


the condition of the working-classes. Six hundred 
dollars were offered by him for papers or short 
essays on the various aspects of the temperance 
movement, which movement he rightly considered 
an essential preliminary to any real improvement 
in the condition of working-men. 
These papers were circulated by tens of thou- 

sands throughout the kingdom, and excited a 
good deal of interest in the public mind. The 


the best essay on the condition of the working- 


ing them. The social condition of Ireland came 
in for a share of his attention, and he offered a 


dollars) for the best essay on the evils by which 
it has so long been marked. It was awarded to 
Mr. Caulfield Heron, a Professor in the Queen’s | 
College, Galway, and one of the foremost politi- 
cal economists of the day. 

Mr. Cassel has subsequently offered three hun- 








dred and seventy-five dollars—afterward made 
up to six hundred dollars—for the best papers 
upon ten different topics on social science written 
by working-men. The adjudicators were the Earls 
of Shaftesbury and Carlisle, Lords Brougham and 
John Russell, the Bishop of Carlisle, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Mr. Napier, the ex- 
Chancellor of Ireland; the learned Recorder of 
Birmingham, Mr. Commissioner Hill, etc. The 
names of the ten successful competitors were an- 
nounced by Lord Brougham at the Bradford So- 
cial Science Conference, who then pronounced 
Mr. Cassel one “of the greatest benefactors of 
the country.” In addition to these prizes, Mr. 
Cassel has offered seventeen hundred and fifty 
dollars for two tales which shall best illustrate 
the advantages of society, industry, perseverance, 
and integrity in the race of life, by the career of 
two individuals of opposite qualities and ten- 
dencies. 

But it has been in the career of education that 


| Mr. Cassel’s efforts have exerted the greatest in- 


fluence and been attended by the most marked 
success. A large portion of the working-class of 
England is uneducated. In 1851, out of a ju- 
venile population of five millions, not more than 
two millions were upon school attendance, and 
out of these not more than five hundred thousand 
remained at school beyond the age of nine. For 
the thousands of youth and young men who had 
but barely learned to read, ‘‘ Cassel’s Popular 
Educator” was issued (sixteen pages weekly) for 
two cents. Each weekly number was filled with 
lessons upon all the popular branches of edu- 
cation. How the people of England appreciated - 
this undertaking may be gathered from the 
fact that a circulation of two hundred thousand 
was attained. This was followed by the Histori- 
cal and the Biblical Educators. The extent to 
which Mr. Cassel’s operations have extended may 
be inferred, when we state that the firm of Cassel, 


| Petter & Galpin’s issue of periodical literature is 


considerably over halfa million per week. Their 


| circulation of educational works in volumes is 


very great. 
Mr. Cassel visited this country during the last 
year for the purpose of bringing out here the 


| “Illustrated Family Bible,” a work which has 


already attained an unparalleled success on the 
other side of the water, and in the preparation of 
which he has been intent for many years. Of the 
issue of one number alone a circulation of two 
hundred thousand has been attained in England. 
This is unquestionably the greatest success yet 
achieved in a field in which Mr. Cagsel’s labors 
have already made him facile princeps—the art 
of placing the best productions, both of the liter- 
ary and artistic world, within the reach of the 
masses. The illustrations of the “ Family Bible” 
are designed and engraved by the best artists of 
England and France, a result which, of course, any 
publisher could accomplish ; but Mr. Cassel is the 
only publisher in the world who would offer thir- 
ty-two quarto pages of such a work, in large 
print, with copious notes, and copious marginal 
references, for fifteen cents. It is not often the 


| world is called upon to admire the union of great 


commercial success with untiring philanthropy, 
and Mr. Cassel’s career presents so remarkable an 
example of it, that we shall almost be ashamed if 
he does not reap as much honor and reward on 




















our own soil as he has done on his own, brief 
though his stay among us has been. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


The portrait of this man represents a most re- 
markable character. In the first place, the reader 
will observe a most capacious chest, and those ap- 
pearances of the face which indicate constitutional 
vigor, endurance, and power. Such large and 
well-set features, combined with a large head, 
stout, short neck, and deep, broad chest, indicate 
a descent from a long-lived, hearty, and robust 
family. Here, then, is an excellent physical basis 
for a man of power, not merely in a physical 
sense, but also in respect to intellect and charac- 
ter. Tne portrait indicates more strength than 
activity of temperament, more momentum than 
velocity, more ability to grasp great and import- 
ant matters and carry them through successfully, 
than smoothness, polish, policy, and refinement. 
Here are signs of most firm and enduring health. 

The phrenological reader will observe the very 
great predominance of the lower part of the 
forehead How great the distance from the ear 
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to the root of the nose, indicating unusual per- 
ceptive power, ability to gather knowledge from 
the active, practical world, and to reduce ideas to 
an available form! Few persons possess as much 


power to take in details, to understand their rela- | 


tions and uses, and to employ such knowledge suc- 
cessfully in the affairs of life. Such a head is not 
only adapted to grasp great operations, but to 
superintend all their practical details. 


He could be a manufacturer, and have athou- | 


sand hands under his eye, and financier to keep 
them all at work properly. He wou d succeed as 
a man of science and learning; he knows how to 
go to the foundation of a subject, to begin at the 
beginning, and take the regular, successive steps 


to theclimax. What he attempts to teach others | 


he makes plain and clear. He is remarkable for 
his system ; he arranges everything according to 
method, and whatever he follows as a pursuit 
must become subservient to his will and adminis- 
tration, even to the minutest detail. 

His Language is rather large; hence he com- 
municates his ideas clearly, and speaks with 
readiness and to the point. He has a first-rate 








memory of events, places, forms, fea- wand of 
tures, and arrangements; is a natu- the wor 
ral critic, readily appreciates resem- ing in 
blances and differences, and discerns There ¥ 
the character of persons at sight, grandet 
He seems to krow at a glance what There | 
every man can best do, as well as great ¢ 
how to approach persons in order to vessel ( 
secure the most direct and positive mounta 
influence over them. ries co 
He is broad in the temples, indicat- lead, @ 
. ing mechanical judgment and ability by the 
to attend to a complicated business. wide, 
He has a quick imagination, but it which | 
tends toward the practical, not toward axe. ' 
the speculative and theoretical. All coveret 
his ideas are available, and adapted ate, la: 
to meet the common wants of eco- not eve 
nomic life and duty. dim co 
His head is rather high, evincing gave 01 
self-reliance and pride of character, In G 
respect for his own judgment and abil- even 1 
ity, firmness of purpose, decision of came i 
mind, a love of truth, respect for su- erman 
periority, whether it toil at the anvil the ag 
or preside in courts of justice. He should 
has large Benevolence, which renders the m 
his mind philanthropic; and being nobled 
hearty and earnest in his nature, he this p 
inclines to help the depressed, and very f 
lend the force of his strength and his da 
wisdom to aid the poor and ignorant. of fam 
Such an organization is never dis- poor | 
couraged, never afraid of undertaking glory 
large enterprises, believes in driving its re 
business, and in the “ nimble six- physi 
pence” rather than the “slow shil- bat € 
ling ;” is satisfied to acquire a com- the r 
petency, and would prefer to do the kept 
world a million dollars’ worth of good perils 
in making a thousand dollars for him- poses 
self, rather than to do a small busi- he g 
ness, pocket all the profits, and do the sage 
world little or no good. He has, also be hi 
strong courage, ia not afraid to brave Kings 
difficulty, and inclines to go into the work 
most difficult parts of his business per- — 
; sonally, and conquer opposition, plans ways and lenaly 
means by which to achieve ends, and never feels = 
better than when he is up to his elbows in busi- wate 
ness ; is a natural driver, a strong friend, and a ot 
- ma : fillin 
proud, spirited, ambitious, independent, persever- 
ing man; is ingenious, practical, shrewd, full of a 
common sense, and able to do almost anything 
. , 7 the { 
which any man can do, from the making of a nail 
to the engineering of large public works. Had he nN 
been educated for an engineer or for a statesman, fal 
he would have done honor to either profession. . : 
0) 
Gen 
life | 
ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHY—No. 1. pedi 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. of A 
AssurEDLY if we measure a man’s power and beg 
genius by what he has accomplished for mankind, Pro 
we shall discover few names, if any, which deserve kno 
to rank above that of CuristorHeR CoLumBus. - 


He is the moral creator of a new world. True, 





the rocks and the mountains, the lakes and the up 
rivers, the forests and the prairies, the savages t 
' and the wild beasts were there before the magic “/\ . 
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wand of Columbus called it forth to grace and bless 
the world. Centuries on centuries had it been ly- 
ing in barbaric splendor, a desert and a waste. 
There were the vast prairies in all their primeval 
grandeur, untrodden by the foot of civilization. 
There were the magnificent waters of all this 
great continent, never parted by the keel of a 
vessel of burden. There were the same mighty 
mountains whose bowels had for countless centu- 
ries contained their hidden riches of coal, and 
Jead, and iron, and silver, and gold, untouched 
by the productive hand of labor. There stood the 
wide, gray forests, many centuries old, upon 
which the hand of the woodman had lifted up no 
axe. These many millions of acres, covering and 
covered by a wealth that no figures could enumer- 
ate, lay there in useless waste, the civilized world 
not even knowing of their existence. There were 
dim conceptions of such a world, but in all brains 
save one it was vague, dreamy, and uncertain. 

In Genoa, in the year 1436, or thereabout— 
even the date of his birth is uncertain—there 
came into the world the child of some poor fish- 
erman, who was destined to be the tallest man of 
the ages. Poor and destitute of everything that 
should insure success, unlearned, unprovided with 
the means of advancement, yet with a soul en- 
nobled with its own native wealth and greatness, 
this poor fisherman’s son pushed his way to the 
very foremost rank of his fellow-men, and placed 
his daring foot on the topmost round of the ladder 
of fame. Wrapped up in the ardent breast of this 
poor boy lay in embryo all the greatness and 
glory of this Western world, its wealth, its growth, 
its resplendent prosperity, and its inestimable 
physical and moral capacities. He knew it not; 
but One there was who knew it, and foreseeing 
the result, which as yet has but half appeared, 
kept that brave heart, amid all its uncounted 
perils, and guided it safely to the mighty pur- 
poses for which He brought him into being. As 
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he grew up, all the nobleness of his nature ap- | 


peared. Without money, he compelled wealth to 
be his slave; without patronage, he harnessed 
kings to his car, and compelled the civilized 
world to do homage to his genius. Where others 
saw only obstacles, difficulties, and danger, hope- 
lessly insurmountable, he beheld the index of suc- 
cess. With an unconquerable courage and an 
undoubting faith, he went straight forward to the 
end which he alone of all the race foresaw, ful- 
filling the prophecy of his great soul and opening 
to the world that was, another world that should 
be—the latter richer and more transcendent than 
the first. 


This poor boy, this growing man, this success- 
ful navigator, was the world-renowned discoverer 
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PORTRAIT OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


The portrait of Columbus, which we present, indicates a magnificent intellect, not only great practical and scientific 
talent, but also a far-seeing, comprehensive cast of mind. The religious elements, also, seem to be strongly indicated, 
especially Veneration, which gives a sense of Providence, and a willingness to rely upon Divine guidance. The 
whole make-up of his head and face evinces strength of character, fore-looking, comprehensiveness of mind, and 
that daring and energy which, relying upon Providence, and guided by science, is willing to become a leader in 
doubtful enterprises. He is not large in the selfish organs, hence would not have enjoyed war and cruelty. His con- 
quests would naturally be made through intelligence and morality, rather than through flerceness and mere animal 


force and courage. 





It was no sudden impulse, begotten only to be 
buried and lost forever. To his comprehensive 
spirit a western continent was a real thing, and 
it so prepossessed him that he neither could or 


| desired to rid himself of the growing impression. 


Fully imbued with this idea, he resolved to leave 
no stone unturned which he thought would help 


| him to realize the now great wish of his life, to 


of America, CurtstopHeR CoLumsvus, who, as | 
We have seen, was born about a. p. 1435-6, at 


Genoa. He commenced his maritime career in 
life at the early age of fourteen, sailing in an ex- 
pedition fitted out at Genoa in 1459, by John 
of Anjou, Dake of Calabria, the object of which 
Was to recover for his father, Rene, Count de 
Provence, the kingdom of Naples. Nothing is 
known of his conduct on this his first voyage, and 
indeed all traces of his career seem to be lost, 
save that he wedded himself to the sea and gave 
up his life to maritime pursuits. It was doubtless 
in some of his many and mu!tiform voyages that 


| the idea of a Western world dawned on his mind. 


set foot on the shores of this ideal world. Poor 
and friendless as he was, he determined to appeal 
to the mighty and powerful for help. 

Prompted by this great thought, he applied to 
the Court of Portugal, then a large and powerful 
people, where he was flatly refused, and consid- 
ered by the courtiers a fool ora madman. Dis- 


| heartened but not discouraged, he next applied 


at the throne of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. 
Here he had to encounter the fiercest opposition. 
He was most contumaciously treated by the cour- 
tiers and great men of that kingdom, and reviled 
with every opprobrious epithet. But with an 
undaunted zeal, quickened by his own deep con- 
victions, he persisted in his suit, although put off 


| by every species of courtly double-dealing, until 


| 
| 
| 


he at length gained the ear of the gentle queen, 
who extended her half-reluctant patronage. He 
was fitted out with a squadron of three small 





vessels, whose united tonnage was not the moiety 
of one of our modern merchantmen, and capable 
of carrying and provisioning only one hundred 
and twenty persons. 

With this frail outfit, with a breast full of hope, 
not unmixed with fear, he spread his canvas to 
the winds, and setting sail from Huelva on the 3d 
of August, 1492, turned his prow westward across 
the mighty Atlantic, where no keel had preceded 
him. Several private adventurers helped to swell 
the number of those embarked to find a new 
world. A long and perilous voyage awaited him. 
Contrary winds and terrible storms subdued all 
spirits on board but his. Passengers and sailors 
mutinied and threatened the life of the commander. 
He entreated without avail—they were resolved in 
carrying their threatsinto execution. He pleaded 
for only three days more, when he agreed to sur- 
render himself if their hopeless condition con- 
tinued. They agreed to wait the threedays. On 
that third day, as it dawned on our hero, what 
harrowing reflections must have crowded upon 
his troubled spirit! He was beginning to despair 
as the day advanced toward noon, when high 
among the roaring of the sea there arose a wild 
ery of joy, “Land, ho!’ What a relief it must 
have been to those wearied spirits to look out 
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through the haze of that famous 12th of October, 
and rest theireyes once more on the solid land. 
Instantly all was joy and gladness. Those who 
had been most mutinous, now strove with each 
other in their admiration of the man who had 
been the life and soul of the enterprise. 

Columbus speedily landed and took possession 
of the island in the name of his patrons, Ferdinand 
and Isabella. The simple-hearted and naked sav- 
ages, wondering at the pageant, received with 
sincere faith these marauding bands, little mis- 
trusting that these god-like beings, whom they 
had supposed were descended from the clouds, 
were forerunners of their overthrow and utter 
subjugation. 

After cruising among the islands—to which he 
gave the general name of West Indies—he set sail 
again for Spain, whither prosperous gales speedily 
wafted his little fleet. His return was a triumph. 
The king and queen lavished their honors upon 
him, and the opulent and great loaded him with 
their regal favors. 

Columbus soon again set sail for the New World, 
endowed with a much larger and better provi- 
sioned fleet, carrying with him princely titles 
and powers, made supreme dictator of all the 
lands he had discovered or might hereafter dis- 
cover. But he had taken with him the seeds of 
faction and rebellion, and he was ere long com- 
pelled to return in bitter humiliation and plead 
his cause at the foot of the Spanish throne, rather 
asa prisoner than a ruler. His star had waned, 
and was soon to sink in everlasting darkness and 
night. Hise‘ guardian angel,” the gentle Isa- 
bella, “had gone into glory,” and thenceforward 
he was left to buffet his enemies alone and un- 
friended. The king, Ferdinand, had proved 
treacherous, promising redress only to delude 
his victim, until tired of the uncertainty of life, 
he found a refuge in the grave, and “ carried up 
his case to the court of Heaven.” 
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INSTINCT AND REASON. 

THERE are some very interesting facts respect- 
ing the instincts of the lower animals, and though 
it may be difficult to define instinct, as it is to de- 
fine genius, yet Phrenology throws light on the 
subject. Constructiveness in man requires culti- 
vation, and the conjoint exercise of reason, and 
when the reasoning power is brought to bear with 
the mechanical, the towering dome of the grand 
cathedral, or the almost marvelous organ within 
it, is the result. The mud-swallow, however, the 
first year it needs a nest, without instruction, but 
by instinct, builds its arched nest, resembling 
much more the dome of the cathedral than man’s 
first effort in the way of house building ; but the 
swallow never improves—she goes to the extent of 
her ability in the first effort. So a swarm of bees 
builds its honey cells with mathematicai exact- 
ness, in a manner at once securing the highest 
degree of strength with the smallest amount of 
material, and the occupancy of the least possible 
space for the walls; but the bee never improves. 
Instinct serves its design perfectly at the first 
effort. : 

There are many other instinctive manifestations 
in the lower animals besides those which pertain 
to Constructiveness, and one of the most conspicu- 
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ous is that connected with the phrenological fac- 
ulty called Locality, or knowledge of places and 
directions. 

A gentleman recently related to us an incident 
with which he was acquainted, illustrating the 
wonderful sagacity of the horse in this respect. 
Mr. John W. Grant, of Ogdensburgh, some twenty 
years ago bought a pair of )orses in Johnstown, 
Herkimer County, on the Mohawk, in this State, 
and by a circuitous route drove them to Ogdens- 
burgh, some two hundred miles away. A few 
days afterward they broke out of the pasture, but 
instead of taking the road by which they came, to 
return to their old home, they made a bee line. 
It should be remembered that the great, trackless 
wilderness of northern New York, with its mount- 
ains, glens, and lakes, lies slumbering in its soli- 
tude on the direct line from Ogdensburgh to the 
southern part of Herkimer County, and through 
this trackless forest the horses took their course, 
and were seen, by parties of hunters and lumber- 
men, with their heads toward home, going like 
wild ones. Before they entered this forest, how- 
ever, and indeed after they emerged from it, par- 
ties of men made strenuous though ineffectual 
efforts to stop them as runaway horses. When the 
man who followed their course inquired why they 
were not stopped, the men remarked that it was a 
thing utterly impossible, and that they might as 
well have undertaken to stop a couple of rein- 
deer. When the messenger reached the old home 
of the horses, he found them looking as if they had 
been badly groomed and worse fed. 

We could relate many instances of this kind 
from the various records and the statements of 
personal friends. We will venture to mention one 
which has already been published in this Jour- 
nAL. According to our recollection of the case, 
an officer in the army embarked at Marseilles, in 
France, and took with him a favorite dog, and 
having sailed up the Mediterranean several hun- 
dred miles, he debarked, and soon after missed his 
dog. In an incredibly short term of time the dog 
appeared in Paris, having made ‘his way across 
the country through Germany, where he never 
had been before. He did not wait to take passage 
in a ship back, the way he came, but seemed to 
know by instinct in what direction his home was 
situated from the place where he found himself 
among strangers, up toward the Black Sea. 

The carrier pigeon which is employed to com- 
municate information, returns to its home in a 
straight line, in obedience to this faculty of the 
mind, Locality, or instinctive knowledge of direc- 
tion. Reason must go by compass or by some 
other means of determining'the true course. Still 
man has in a less degree than some of the lower 
animals this faculty of Locality. Whoever can 
walk about his village or his house in the dark 
exhibits this trait. Whoever carries in his mind 
a perfect image of forms, distances, and direction, 
has this and several other organs well developed. 
Blind men become adepts in finding their way, 
not only in knowing directions, but also in esti- 
mating distances, which indicates an active organ 
of Size as well as of Locality. The North American 
Indians are remarkable for the strength and ac- 
tivity of Locality, as well as of all the other per- 
ceptive organs; and it is well known that they 
will go through trackless forests, hundreds of 
miles, without even the aid of marked trees, and 
find little settlements located in zigzag directions, 
and that without difficulty or mistake. 
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“HILLSIDE PAMILY SCHOOL” 

We have received the circular of the above. 
named school, which is situated at Amherst, N. H., 
and conducted by Edward B. Hartshorn and 
Jane Hartshorn. This school is unique in char- 
acter, embracing the manual labor system, the 
vegetarian system of diet, and seeks to be, em- 
phatically, a Christian household. The school is 
yet young, but we are informed that it is succeed- 
ing admirably. The proprietors and teachers of 
this, so far as we can judge by their writings, are 
imbued with the spirit of progress and reform; 
are hearty and earnest laborers in the cause of 
cheap and high-toned education, and the combi- 
nation of industrial and social happiness, with a 
high order of Christian morality. We give a por- 
tion of the circular. 

To young ladies and gentlemen who are seeking 
earnestly for means and opportunity to improve 
themselves mentally, morally, physically, and 
socially, that they may be prepared to fill their 
true station, and wield an influence for good to 
themselves and their fellow-men, this circular ig 
addressed. We, too, have groped our way alo 
the dark and difficult path of “ self-education,” 
and, having gained a little eminence—a van 
ground—are anxious to extend a helping hand to 
those who desire to rise to a purer and higher life, 
We have been strangers and homeless, and com- 
pelied to meet the stern realities of life—not 
alone, it is true, for multitudes on either hand are 
bravely contending against adverse fortune. 

It is to encourage such to struggle on, that we 
have opened the doors of a long coveted home, 
which is now under our control, and invite all who 
seek the same end as ourselves, to share its ad- 
vantages, with a chance to pay a part or all of the 
expense of board and instruction in all branches 
of a useful and ornamental education, by spending 
a part of each day in useful labor. 

Our terms, for board, and instruction in the 
common English branches, are $15 per quarter in 
advance. In addition to which we shall require 
from three to eight hours’ work per day, more or 
less, according to the pupil’s efficiency. Earnest 
and efficient pupils will be furnished with extra 
work sufficient to pay the whole expense, if de- 
sired, and their money refunded at the close of 
the term. Those who thus labor for their whole 
expense are the brightest ornaments of our school, 
and will complete their education sooner and bet- 
ter than those who are furnished with money to 
defray their expenses. 

Parents and guardians who wish to place their 
children where they will be carefully trained into 
such habits as will enable them to enjoy life, and 
be a blessing to society, may be assured that no 
pains will be spared to procure that result. We 
believe cheerful and prompt obedience to every 
reasonable requirement to lie at the basis of all 
good order. We intend, in no case, to use harsh 
means of discipline, but shall immediately dis- 
charge those who appear determined to resist 
proper authority. The patronage of those who 
wish their children indulged in any disagreeable 
or injurious habit, or do not wish them to learn 
prompt obedience to all superiors, is not solicited. 

Our school exists at present only in miniature, 
and can not afford all the et cetera of elegant a- 
commodation that we anticipate for some future 
time, but we hope to provide a comfortable home, 
and shall improve our accommodations as fast as 
our means will permit. The luxurious contribu- 
tions of the field, the garden, the orchard, the 
dairy, and fountain shall supply our table; while 
the agonizing death-groans of our innocent and 
dependent friends and servants—the animals— 
that toil for and clothe us, shall on no account be 
extorted to gratify the appetite of the epicure. 
Any further information will be communicated on 
application. Epwarp B. HartsHorRN, 

Amuenst, N. H. H. Jane HartTsHorn. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE SIX.] 
welfare; and no high moral or intellectual aim elevates, ennobles, or 
adorns his career. The first effect is, that he dedicates his whole 
powers and energies to the production of the mere means of living, 
and he forces all his fellows to devote their lives to precisely the same 
| pursuits. If leisure for moral and intellectual cultivation be necessary 
to the enjoyment of a rational, a moral, and a religious being, this is 
| excluded ; for the labor is incessant during six days of the week, the 
effect of which is to benumb the faculties on the seventh. If the soft 
play of the affections ; if the enjoyment of the splendid loveliness of 
nature and the beauties of art; if the expansion of the intellect in the 
| pursuits of science ; if refinement of manners; if strengthening and 
improving the tone and forms of our physical frames ; and if the ador- 
ation, with minds full of knowledge and souls melting with love, of our 
-most bounteous Creator, constitute the real objects of human life in 
this world—the end for which we live ; and if the fulfillment of this 
end be the only rational idea of preparation for a higher state of exist- 
ence, then the system of action which we have contemplated, when 
| viewed as the leading object of human life, appears stale, barren, and 
unprofitable. It no doubt supports the activity of our minds and bodies, 
and surrounds us with innumerable temporal advantages, not to be 
lightly valued ; but its benefits end there. It affords an example of the 
| independence of the several natural laws. The system is one in 
| which the mind and body are devoted for ten or twelve hours a-day, 
| on six days in the week, to the production of those useful and orna- 
mental articles which constitute wealth; and in this object we are 
eminently successful. Verily we have our reward; for no nation in 
the world possesses so much wealth as Britain; none displays such 
| vast property in the possession of individuals; none approaches her in 
the general splendor of living; and none in the multitude of inhabit- 
ants who live in idleness and luxury on the accumulated fruits of in- 
dustry. But still, with all the dazzling advantages which Britain de- 
rives from her wealth, she is very far from being happy. Her large 
towns are overrun with pauperism and heathenism ; and in many En- 
| glish counties, even the agricultural population has lately been engaged 
in burning corn-stacks and farm-offices, out of sheer misery and dis- 
| content. The overwrought manufacturers are too frequently degraded 
| by intemperance, licentiousness, and other forms of vice. In the 
classes distinguished by industry and morality, the keen competition 
| for employment and profit imposes excessive labor and anxiety on 
| nearly all; while the higher classes are often the victims of idleness, 
vanity, ambition, vice, ennui, and a thousand attendant sufferings of 
body and mind. The pure, calm, dignified and lasting felicity which 
our higher feelings pant for, and which reason whispers ought to be 
| our aim, is seldom or never attained. 
| The present condition of society, therefore, does not seem to be the 
| most perfect which human nature is capable of reaching ; hitherto man 
has been progressive, and there is no reason to believe that he has yet 
reached the goal. In the next Lecture will be stated some grounds 
for expecting brighter prospects in future. 


LECTURE X. 
THE CONSIDERATION OF THE PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE CONDITION 
OF SOCIETY CONTINUED. 


Additional examples of bad results of competition of individual interests—Disadvantages 
attending the division of labor—Difficulty of benefiting one individual without ivjur- 
ing others—Ivstance of charitable institutions—Question, Whether the destruction of 
buman life or of corn is the greatest public calamity ?— State of the Irish peasantry— 
Impediments to the abandonment of luxuries by the Irish—The leading arrangements 
of society at present bear reference to self-interest—Christianity can not become prac- 
tical while this coutinues to be the case—Does human nature admit of such improve- 
Ment, that the evils of individual competition may be obviated, and the moral senti- 
ments rendered supreme ?—Grounds for hope—Natural longing for a more perfect 
social condition—Schemes of Plato, Sir T. More, the Primitive Christians, the Harmo- 
nites, and Mr. Owen. 


I PRocEED to point out some additional examples of the results of 
the competition of individual interests. 
Apparently the evils of the selfish system have the tendency to pro- 
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long and extend themselves indefinitely. We have seen, for example, 
that the institution of different employments is natural, springing from 
differences in native talent and inclination. This leads té the division 
of labor, by which every person has it in his power to confine his 
exertions to that species of art for which he has the greatest aptitude 
and liking; while, by interchanging commodities, each may acquire 
the things necessary to his own enjoyment. But under the present 
system, this institution is attended with considerable disadvantages. 
Workmen are trained to perform the minutest portions of labor on a 
particular article, and to do nothing else: one man can point a pin, and 
do no more; another can make the pin’s head, but can finish no other 
part of it; one can make the eye of a needle, but can neither fashion 
the body, nor point it. In preparing steam-engines, there are different 
branches of trade, and different workshops for the different parts of 
the machine. One person makes boilers, another casts the framework 
and heavy iron-beams, a third makes cylinders, a fourth pistons, and 
so on; and the person who furnishes steam-engines to the public, 
merely goes to these different work-shops, buys the different parts of 
the skeleton, and his own trade consists in fitting them together, and 
selling the engine entire. 

These arrangements produce commodities better and cheaper than 
if one man made the whole needle or pin, or one manufactory fabri- 
cated the whole steam-engine ; but when we view the system in its 
moral effects, there is an attendant disadvantage. It rears a large 
number of workmen, who are ignorant of every practical art beyond 
the minute details of their own branch of industry, and who are alto- 
gether useless and helpless, except when combined under one employer. 
If not counteracted in its effects by an extensive education, it renders 
the workmen incapable of properly discharging their duties as parents, 
or members of society, by leaving them ignorant of everything except 
their narrow mechanical operations. It leaves them also exposed, by 
ignorance, to become the dupes of political agitators and fanatics, and 
makes them dependent on the capitalist. Trained from infancy to a 
minute operation, their mental culture neglected, and destitute of cap- 
ital, they are incapable of exercising sound judgment on any subject, 
and of combining their labor and their skill for the promotion of their 
own advantage. They are, therefore, mere implements of trade in 
the hands of men of more enlarged minds and more extensive prop- 
erty; and as these men also compete keenly, talent against talent, and 
capital against capital, each of them is compelled to throw back a part 
of the burden on his artisans, demanding more labor, and giving less 
wages, to enable him to maintain his own position.* 

Nor does the capitalist escape the evils of the system. In conse- 
quence of manufacturer competing with manufacturer, and merchant 
with merchant, who will execute most work, and sell his goods cheap- 
est, profits fall extremely low, and the rate of interest, which is just 
the proportion of profit corresponding to the capital employed in trade, 
becomes depressed. The result is, that the artisan’s wages are low- 
ered to the verge of a decent subsistence, earned by his utmost exer- 
tions ; the manufacturer and merchant are exposed to incessant toil and 
risk, and are moderately recompensed ; and the capitalist, who desires 
to retire from active business, and live on the produce of his previous 
industry, in the form of interest, participates in their depression, and 
starves on the smallest pittance of annual return. Thus, selfish com- 
petition presents the anomaly of universal abundance co-existing with 
individual want, and leads to a ceaseless struggle to obtain objects 
fitted chiefly to gratify our inferior powers. 

While the competition of individual interest continues to prevail in 
society, the field even of benevolence itself is limited. It becomes dif- 
ficult to do good to one individual, or class of individuals, without doing 

[ConTINUED ON PAGE SIXTEEN.] 
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* I confine the observations in the text to the case of who are 
If they receive a good education, the more monotonous their employment is, they have 
the more spare energy for thought. Weavers who have once entered on reading, gen- 
erally become intelligent, for their labor absorbs a small portion of mind; but if they 
have not been educated at all, they become dull and stupid, or unsettled and vicious, 
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CROW NOT, CROAK NOT. 


Tue words which constitute our title are the 
natural outflow of a mind admirably harmonized 
between two extremes of human character, and 
he is a fortunate man who can stand upon such a 
motto, and, in his life and conduct, do justice to 
it. We borrow this motto from having seen it 
painted on the side of a dashing business wagon 
in New York. The team attached to the vehicle, 
either in fact or to our fancy, seemed to have been 
selected as an illustration of the motto. The 
horses were spirited, without being fractious, and, 
when necessary, exhibited moderation without a 
loose-jointed laziness. The harness was plain, 
neat, and substantial, and the whole affair, even 
to the driver, who, we suppose, was not the owner, 
seemed to exemplify that happy medium between 
shabbiness on the one hand and display on the 
other—between an uneasy, restless haste and a 
careless, slovenly, slack, twisted spirit. We are 
not certain but this would make a good text for a 
sermon, at least from a layman. It naturally di- 
vides itself into two parts— 

First, crow not. A crowing, boastful spirit, in 
phrenological parlance, originates in Combative- 
ness, Approbativeness, and Hope. When these 
organs are large in a person, and not properly 
restrained, success tends to inflate him; and if 
Acquisitiveness be large, business prosperity, as 
well as that which appertains to position and other 
achiev d an occasion for crowing. 
If we look into the street, or boys’ play-ground, 
we see innumerable instances of crowing in con- 
sequence of transient success. If a boy gets two 
runs at one knock in playing ball, or if in mar- 
bles he makes a doubly successful strike, his eyes 
not only shine, but he drops some exultant word 
from the crowing category. This inspires his an- 
tagonist with renewed energy and skill to make 
a desperate effort to redeem his lost ground and 
repel the assumed superiority of the one who 
crows, and the result generally is that the next 
turn gives success to the former delinquent, and an 
opportunity for him to crow. If we look into the 
political strifes, where one party goes up and 
another down, the elevated party becomes hoarse 
in crowing, and we apprehend that it produces on 
the vanquished an influence of resolution, skill, 
and energy for ultimate triumph which could 
hardly be produced in any other way; so that he 
who crows, unduly boasts, or lauds himself and 
depresses his defeated antagonist, plants in the 
mind of that antagonist a high resolve to redress 
his losses, so that crowing by the successful rival 
becomes the seed of his own ultimate overthrow. 

Crowing, moreover, is an impudent way of re- 
joicing. If success be achieved in consequence of 
real superiority, it is no occasion for crowing. 
Such a person has no more right to crow than a 
pound weight has to crow over a half- pound weight 
—than an ox has to crow over a calf; for the ox 
was once but a calf, and ere long the calf shall 
himself become an ox, and perhaps superior in 
strength to the one which now dominates over 
him. If success arise from some accidental ad- 
vantage, crowing is certainly out of place, because 
one has no right to crow for that over which he 
has exerted no particular influence ; and crowing 
over an equal is only a provocation to that equal 
to make extra effort to regain his losses, and, in 
his turn, to triumph. 
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Crowing also shows a blatant spirit of vanity ; 
there is certainly no dignity in it, and so excel- 
lent a trait is it for a man of real success to take 
that success modestly, that the whole world ad- 
mires him who is able thus to accept victory. He 
who carries his wealth, his advantages, his talent, 
and his successes modestly, not cringingly, is ad- 
mired of all men, and every one is willing to ren- 
der him assistance, or speak for him a kind word 
—to nominate him for high positions, to give him 
voice and vote; but he who crows and struts be- 
cause he is rich, or because he is born of a suc- 
cessful and reputable family, or because he is 
intellectual, or beautiful, or learned, awakens a 
rival and an enemy in every man who is below 
him. 

We remember a haughty, tyrannical, overbear- 
ing man who lost no opportunity to crow when he 
was in power, or to assume superiority wherever 
he could do it; we remember seeing him once a 
candidate for office, and it required every vote of 
his party to give him success. A young man of 
influence who had grown up in the neighborhood, 
and who had suffered in his feelings through the 
lordly, overbearing domination of the man in ques- 
tion, declined to give his suffrage, and carried 
with him a sufficient number of his associates to 
defeat the man’s election. When the defeated can- 
didate interrogated the young voter on the sub- 
ject, he was referred back ten years, to the time 
when, as a boy, he received from him lordly and 
insolent language, which he had resolved to pun- 
ish in some way whenever a favorable opportunity 
should offer. ‘ Now,” said the young man, “ re- 
member hereafter to treat boys with such respect 
as they deserve, and not insult and harrow their 
feelings merely because you are six feet high and 
they are young and weak.” 

Secondly, Croak not. If we were to choose be- 
tween the two vices which constitute the text of 
our subject, we confess to a preference for Crow- 
ing. The Croaker is one in whom Cautiousness is 
greater than Courage; whose Hope is moderate, 
who has little faith in Providence, in natural law, 
in his own efforts, and no anticipation of “ the 
good time coming.” It may not be a crime to 
croak, and we are hardly disposed to say that it 
is a crime to crow; but if it be a crime to crow, it 
is a courageous crime ; it has a smack of boldness, 
and life, and joyous energy in it; while croaking 
comes from a negative spirit—from the do-nothing 
tendency. Perhaps the croaker is to be pitied 
rather than blamed. Fear, which is the basis of 
croaking, is a misfortune—a painful state of 
mind. He who takes his success, and instead of 
rejoicing in it and crowing over it, broods it with 
raven wing, as if it were the last benefaction he 
was ever to receive, and must therefore look into 
the dark future and cling to his present achieve- 
ments as the last plank of the chip, is like a man 
who should gather in a bountiful harvest, then 
lock his granary and refuse to use any of his 
wheat, even as seed for another crop, but sit and 
croak over his last harvest and wonder whether it 
would last him as long as his natural life would 
hold out. The croaker never enjoys a fine day. 
To him itis only a “ weather breeder.” «Ah, 
look out for a storm !” is his reply when the fine 
weather is mentioned. Suppose there isa stric- 
ture in the money market, we never fail to find 
men who croak over it as the premonition of the 
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season of bankruptcy, and at such times, unfor. 
tunately, croakers, like frogs around a stagnant 
pool, are plenty enough, so that each hears the | 
other croak, when they all set up a chorus of 
croaking until a panic is really produced. 4 
croaker in a community is destructive of healthfy 
enterprise. He leads thrifty men to hoarding 
and keeping their energies and their capital from 
business and the market. He is like an infected 
sheep in a flock. It is not that such men are 
merely valueless as do nothings, but they spread 
the contagion of their fears and their hopelessnesg 
to healthier minds, and as a consequence, three 
fourths of all the trouble of our panics comes from 
these croaking panic-makers. 

A herd of buffaloes or wild horses, quietly feed- 
ing on the prairie, can be panic-stricken in an in- 
stant. If one of them throws up his head and 
utters a terrific cry of fear and starts off at full 
speed, the contiguous animals catch the spirit 
which seemed to animate the croaker, and off they 
dash at headlong speed. This panic spreads 
through the whole drove, though it may contain 
a hundred thousand individuals. If one should 
chance to fall, or if the leaders, pressed by the 
drove from behind, are driven into a ravine, the 
whole drove will make the like plunge. This is 
what is called a stampede, or the effect of croak- 
ing among animals. 

We all remember the panic of 1857. Many 
business men of the present day remember also 
that awful panic of 1837, and we take occasion 
now to say, that though there was cause in both 
instances for a stringent money market, and a 
comparative stagnation of business, we verily be- 
lieve that nine tenths of all the trouble. and 
loss, and depression was occasioned by croaking. 
Therefore let us impress upon our readers the 
duty of cheerfulness under trial and disappoint 
ment, and moderation in the hour of success and 
triumph. When the heaven pours out its wealth 
of showers, the earth smiles and reflects its rain- 
bow of hope, but it does not crow nor ehout. 
When in dearth every green thing seems parched 
and withered, we hear no croaking, no complaint, 
but witness a patient, tenacious endurance; and 
if we could visit the willow tree upon the hill-side 
and study its patient effort for sustentation, we 
should find it sending its minute roots to drink 
from the stream at the foot of the hill, though 
the stream were fifty yards distant. The willow 
croaks not, but tries to help itself; and when by 
its minute and attenuated rootlets it has found 
the brook and drank its fill, it employs the 
umbrageous foliage which it thus acquires as 8 
shadow for heated beasts and weary men. It 
uses its success as a benefaction, not in self- 
vaunting ; therefore we end as we commenced, 
Crow not, CROAK NOT. 


re 


Acquisitiveness DiseAsep.— Mr. Gershom 
Twitchell, of Milford, who died lately, after an 
illness of only two days, was the last member of a 
peculiar, and, in some respects, a remarkable 
family. Though a man of considerable wealth, 
owning one of the finest and most valuable farms 
in Milford, he persisted in living in a state of the 
most abject poverty. Ono the announcement of 
his death, says a writer in the Boston Journal, the 
overseers of the poor took immediate steps to se- 
cure his estate for his legitimate heirs. They 
found in his hovel a large amount of silver, de- 
posited in a pine box, nicely adjusted in layers of 
dollars, halves, quarters, and smaller coins. They 
also found a bag in which there was a heavy 
amount of gold. The specie was taken to the Mil- 
ford Bank for safe keeping. Nearly the last words 
uttered by the expiring miser were to request & 
neighbor who stood by him to leave the rom, for 
fear he would steal the money. His wife aban- 





doned him many years ago, and recently, for @ 
stipulated sum, gave bonds that she would make 
no claim upon any property he possessed. 
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In the turmoil of politics, amid the rise and fall 


tentates for a supremacy over peoples and territo- 

ries, which for ages have been scourged by tyranny 

and selfish misrule, it is pleasant to turn from all 

these to the contemplation of a science like Phre- 

nology, which is steady and upward in its pro- 

gress, uninfluenced by lines of latitude and longi- 

tude, and uncontaminated by the local jealousies 

and the selfish strifes of mankind. Kings may 

rise or fall, nations become established or parti- 

tioned among hungry warriors, and thus cease to 

exist as independent nations, but science, emana- 

ting from central truth, rising above prejudice, 

selfishness, or the ‘‘ mad ambition and pride of 
kings,” and, in the main, above the bigotry of 
religious superstition, invites the cordial co-oper- 

ation of all men, whatever their nationality or 

their creed, to give it not only an establishment, 

but development. Phrenology appeals especially 

to parents, in respect to the training and manage- 

ment of their children; it teaches the fundamen- 

tal structure of the mental organization, and en- 

ables those who understand its indications to 
recognize in the child, before age and experience 
have called them out, those strong qualities 
which will mark the character at maturity. 

While the infant sleeps calmly, and no fierce pas- 
sion has yet been discovered, Phrenology will 
point out at that early period the. germs of pas- 
sions, forces, or weaknesses which, in mature life, 
may defy the laws, customs, and moralities of 
the world. This early apprehension of the future 
character will aid the parent in setting at work 
those causes which, in the training of the child, 
shall tend to modify and lessen the influence of 
the propensities before they become rampant and 
fierce by culture and encouragement, and also 
enable them to build up and strengthen those re- 
straining elements of the mind which are consti- 
tutionally too weak, unaided, to control the 
stronger qualities of the character. We believe 
that by culture, the courage, the pride, the am- 
bition, or the sense of honor and justice, may be 
doubled in power; we believe, also, that when 
any quality is inherited in excess, the character 
may be modified vastly by judicious restraint of 
the strong parts and proper stimulation of those 
which are naturally weak. 

Some persons come to us and ask if a child 
twelve years of age is old enough to be examined. 
Our reply usually is, that if a child is old enough 
to have a dress made for him, he is old enough 
to have an examination. They then ask if a chart 
at that age would be a perfect exposition of what 
the child would be at full maturity. We answer, 
No; nor should it be unless the child is perfect to- 
day. If he have faults to be remedied, weak 
points to be encouraged, and strong ones to be 
repressed, he should, by training and education, 
be made different at twenty-one from what he 
is at twelve. The value of an examination 
consists in teaching the parent what qualities 
in the child need encouragement and what re- 
straint. 

Our idea is, that a child’s head should be ex- 
amined as early as at two or three years of age, 
then again at twelve, and again at fourteen or 
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velopment, and the individual is about deciding | 
what course of business or education to pursue. 

If Phrenology is of any service whatever ; if in | 
infancy a sufficiently correct estimate of the na- | 
ture of the child can be appreciated and described | 
to serve asa guide in the molding and training | 
of that child, parents can not afford to forego those 
advantages. When the child arrives at ten or 
twelve years of age, and his mind is expanding 
toward education or business, if Phrenology at 
that age would appreciate the changes and in- 


serve as a guide in the culture for the forthcom- 
ing years to such an extent as to prescribe what | 
studies should be pursued chiefly, and what gen- | 
eral habits should be established in reference to 
the morals and the health, we ask, in what way | 
could a small sum of money be better applied ? 
When the young man stands where two ways 
meet, at fifteen or seventeen, undecided whether 
to study a profession, and if so, which ; or to be- 
come a mechanic, a merchant, or a farmer, and 


is best adapted, all things considered, to the con- 
stitution of the body and the mind, what can be 
of more service to him than suitable and appro- 


word which shall settle the mind confidently upon 


equally available paths, is a boon to the young, 
to their guardians, and to the community, which 
can not be too highly esteemed, and which it is 
the extreme of folly to ignore. 

The JourNAL Will continue to advocate Phre- 
nology in its practical forms and its application 


edge which Phrenology develops, would give te 
the JourNAL, and its circulation in their commu- 
nity, that efficient and cordial indorsement which 
has hitherto given it a wide circulation and sup- 
port. But it should be remembered that this aid 


are our reliance, and that in every neighborhood 
where the JourNat is now taken, three times as 
many copies ought to be circulated, and we think 
might be. If our friends will give to the Journau 


that its circulation might be more than doubled ; 
and we make this appeal to each reader, not 
merely to send his own subscription, but to try 


word, and who are willing to pay their money 
into his hands for transmission by mail to the 
publishers. 








Husiness Notices. 


THe present number commences the Turrty- 
Tuirp Vol. of the AmERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





postage is payable in advance at the office of delivery. 
Teacuers, Eprrors, CLERGYMEN, and others, 
are invited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood 
where they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Cer- 
tificates from the Publishers, on presenting suitable rec- 





Seventeen, when there has been considerable de- 


ommendations. 


fluences which past training has produced, and | 
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what particular pursuit in these various branches | 


priate advice? This advice, at such a time, when | 
hope, ambition, anxiety are all on tiptoe, any | 


the right path, or upon any one of half a dozen | 


to the affairs of every-day life; and we would re- | 
peat our request, that those who have been bene- | 
fited in themselves or their families by the knowl- | 
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Severax Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or small 


| Gold Coins, may be inclosed and sent in a letter to the 


Publishers, without increasing the postage. 

Susscripers may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
credited, and the Jovrnat sent the full time. 
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APOLOGY TO READERS. 


While the Journal for January was on press, 
the Printing Establishment was burned. We 
were obliged to make new Engravings and set 
the Type again. Hence the lateness of our 
issue.—L ds, 
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Tue PHonoGrapnic Instructor, by Benn Pit- 


man. 

WELLS. 

Phonograpby bas undergone so many changes within 
the past ten yeurs, that many persons have been dissuaded 
from studying it who would otherwise have cordially re- 
ceived it. But phonographers in this country have set 
up a standard for themselves, and therefore have not ex- 
perienced the trouble and perplexity that many English 
phonographers have labored under. The above work is 
a commentvon the progressive conservatism of the Amer- 
ican disciples Of this art; and though there are many fine 
English pbonographers, still very many of them do not 
follow the English standard, but send for American works 
on the subject. We think, therefore, that we have reason 
to be proud of a system of phonozraphy the outlines of 
which can be compressed within the pages of so small a 
work as the one under notice. The principles of the sci- 
ence are clearly explained, interspersed with reading and 
writing exercises, so that the pupil can immediately put 
in practice what he learns. Some have erroneously sup- 
posed the acquisition of phonograpby to be a Herculean 
task, and ten times worse than the stady of the ancient lan- 
guages, etc.; but they must have been misinfurmed, for it is 
a well-known fact that the science of phonography is very 
simple, although it requires some time to fully develop the 
art. But by time and patience, both the science and art 
can be mastered by sny one possessing ordiuary perse- 
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| verance and energy of mind. Now that we have a work 


is required annually, that self constituted agents | 
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| be increased.” 
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ing or two, or a rainy day, we trust and believe | 
| Schools of Great Britain. 


to obtain from one toa dozen additional names | 
among those who have confidence in him and his | 


on this beautiful system of writing, presented in so simple 
and attractive a form, and, moreover, at a price within the 
reach of all, there is no valid reason why every one should 
not commence the study at once. We hail with joy every- 
thing that tends to sow knowledge broadcast over the 
Jand ; and with a free press, cheap publications, and cheap 

honography, the world may congratulate herself that she 
s making rapid progress toward the time when “ many 
shall run to and fro through the earth, and knowledge shall 


Anpd Orat Lessons ON 
SocraL Scrence anp Common Tunes ; with Various 
lUustrations of the Principles and Practice of Primary 
Education, as Adopted in the Model and Training 
Republished from Barnard’s 

4merican Journal of Education. §8vo., 434 pages. 

New York: published by F.C. Brownell. 1860. 

Although the title of this book may seem a little on the 
heterogeneous order, its purpose and fulfillment are not 
so. To say nothing now of theory, it is certain that, as an 
| art, the education of England, as well as Germany, is 
| taking the lead of that of our own country. Teaching, 
| there, is inclining more to begin with knowledge of things 
| and their qualities, more with observation of nature. This is 
| the true direction, and one that will yet be better understood 
and more systematically rendered practicable than it now 
is, or can be. But, meanwhile, teachers will find it greatly 
| to their advantage to examine the more advanced modes 
| of attaining the resu!ts we have indicated ; and among dif- 
| ferent books published with such end in view, we know of 
none that can take the place of the one we are consid 
Mr. Barnard has cotlected into book form the 


| 
| ing. 


Posrace.—The postage on this JouRNAL to | essays on this and kindred opics to be found in his excel- 
any part of the United States is six cents a year. The | 


leat J wrnal—some of them, as those of Morrison, Young, 
and Currie, extremely valuable. The book is not a text- 
book, but a guide and adviser for the teacher. Mr. 
Brownell is publisher or importer of many other good 
books having a like purpose. 





| Answers To CorRESPONDENTS deferred to 
next number for want of room. 





—— 
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PHRENOLOGY—SCIENCE OF MIND. 


—_—_— 


Unrix the introduction of Phrenology by Gall, 
Spurzheim, Combe, and others, we had no system 
of Mental Philosophy worthy of the name. All 
treatises were mere speculations, and as subse- 
quent investigations have shown, were impractical 
and almost valueless. PHRENOLOGY, as now 
taught, appeals to the common sense of every one, 
and is so easily proved to be both theoretically and 
practically all it is claimed to be, that but very 
few who have given any considerable attention to 
the subject deny the truth of its principles, or 
their ready application to the common affairs of 
life. THE LEADING PRINCIPLES OF PHRENOL- 
OGY ARE: 


Mind is the primal power of the human system. 

The body is simply the instrument through 
which the mind manifests itself while on earth. 

The mind is manifested through forty or more 
organs. Each is primary and independent in its 
functions, doing its own work, and not doing the 
work of any other. 

Each of these powers resides in, and is mani- 
fested by or through a particular portion of the 
brain. 

The power of each organ, all other things being 
equal, is in exact proportion to the size of that 
portion of the brain which manifests it. — 

The mental powers are ssed originally in 
different degrees by different individuals, and also 
by the same individual. 

Each mental power grows stronger and becomes 
more skillful by proper exercise. 

Each mental power was created for the purpose 
of doing good, and was intended to be used. 

The Intellectual, Moral, and Spiritual powers 
fulfill the design or end of man’s creation ; the 
other powers and propensities, which are also pos- 
sessed by the animals, are subsidiary and to be 
subservient to them. 

Such use of all the mental organs insures right 
Development, Power, and Happiness. 

The functions of these several organs are gov- 
erned by fixed laws. 

Phrenology is the science that explains these 
laws, and consequently enables us to govern the 
mental powers in accordance therewith. 

The state or condition of the body affects the 
action of the mind. 

No part of the body can be affected without a 
corresponding effect on every other part. So the 
brain partakes of the physiological condition of 
every other part. 

There are three Temperaments, states, or con- 
ditions of the body, when in health, known as the 
Vital, Motive, and Mental. 

The practical uses of Phrenology, then, are— 


First, to teach us how to bring all parts of the 
system into harmonious and well-directed action. 

Second, to understand the function and uses of 
each separate organ. 

Third, to enable us to govern and educate each 
faculty and each propensity, increasing the power 
of some and properly directing others. 

And, fourth, by combining these lessons, it 
enables us to know ourselves, and to account 
readily for each motive, thought, and act, on 
scientific principles. 

Tue AmeRrIcAN PureNoLoGicAL JouRNAL 
was established in 1838, for the purpose of diffus- 
ing among the public a knowledge of these prin- 

e ciples, and of the yalue of their practical applica- 
tion. Its popularity and success is an index to 
the reception of its teachings. Everywhere, all 
classes have learned that to “ know thyself” is 
man’s bounden duty, and that his success in life 
depends much on his understanding of the prin- 
ciples that govern his action. 

Tue Purenovogscar J ourNaAL aims to reform 
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and elevate the race by teaching man his duty to 
his God, himself, and his fellow-men—to teach 
him his capabilities, and how to make the most of 
them—the reason of his faults, and how to correct 
them—and how to understand and obey all those 
natural laws which serve to secure the highest 
physical and mental well-being. 

A LEADING FeaTURE‘fof the Journal is the 
theoretical and philosophical consideration of 
Phrenology, and especially its application to Home 
Education, Domestic Government, Self-Culture, 
Selection of Pursuits, Choice of Apprentices, 
Clerks, Associates, and Partners in Business. 

A New Voiume commences with this number. 
Terms, 31 a year; ten copies for $5. 

Address Fowier anv WELLs, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


Adbertisements, 


ADVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Trerms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 














Tue Prerrecr MreLopeon. 
WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 


Almost every mail from far and 
near brings to us some new evi- 
dence of the great favor and grow- 
ing popularity of this beautiful in- 
Zstrument, and abundant testimoni- 
als are constantly reaching us, prov- 
ing conclusively that no other teed Instrument contains 
80 many excell-nces as the PERFECT MELODEON, 
with Bast Dampex anp Harmonic ATTACHMENT. 

The Harmonic Attachment is the most valuable of mod- 
ern improvements—by it the power of the instrument is 
— without increasing its size or the number of 
Keeds. 

Our NEWLY Invented HARMONIC ORGAN for 
Cuvecuss, Concert anp Lecture Rooms, has greater 
capacity and power than any otner instrament made in 





* the country, considering the price. 


Itis FAR MORE SIMPLE AND LESS LIABLE TO GET OUT 
OF ORDER than other Reed Organs. 

It contains only HALF aS MANY REEDS as other instru- 
ments of the same power, and consequently not HALF THE 
EXPENSE to keep ia tune. 

It has a fine, powerful PEDAL BASE with REEDS dis- 
connected with the other part of the instrument 

Another entire new feature in the Melodeon enterprise 
isthe PATENT HARP, or PIANO ATTaCHMENT, to 
the Melodeon. 

This is precisely what its name indicates—a comprva- 
TIon OF THE MELODEON anv PIANO-FORTE, and meets 

recisely the wants and desires of a large class who have 
ong been anxious to see the two instruments combined in 
Me:opeon size. In this unique instrument the MELO- 
DEON or PIANO may be played separately or combined, 
producing an effect unknown to any other instrument, and 
must be beard to be »ppreciated. 

All instruments warranted, and sent to any part of the 
country at our risk. ESTEY & GREEN, 

Brattleboro, Vt. 


Tue Curtpren’s Home Monracty. 


MERRY’S MUSEUM AND PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 
JACOB ABBOTT, 
THE PRINCE OF WRITERS FOR JUVENILES, 
WRITES FOR 
MERRY’S MUSEUM. 
THE ILLUSTRATED DOLLAR MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH. 

This is the Twenry-Fiest year of its publication, and 
its merits are too well known to require extended notice. 

The design of this work is to aid in the formation of 
character, establish good principles, cultivate right feel- 
ings, promote correct habits, and store the mind with use- 
fui knowledge. 

P This Magazine will continue to rank, as it always has 
one, 
THE BEST OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD. 

A NEW VoLuMs begins with the January number. It is 
beautifully illustrated with fine engravings, and is sent 
anywhere for the low price of #1 a year, in advance. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
J. N. STEARNS & CO., Publishers, 
116 Nassau Street, New York. 





Address, 
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Tue TRIBUNE FoR 1861. 


PROSPECTUS. 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE is now in the XXth Vy. 
ume. During the past year. THE TRIBUNE has beeg 
obliged to devote quite a large proportion of its space jp 
Politics, but we shall henceforth be able to limit our 
devoted to Political discussion, and devote most of oy 
columns to subjects of le-s intense, but more abiding, in 
terest. Among these, we mean to pay special attention tp 

1. EDUCATION.—The whole subject of Education, 
both Popular and General, will be discussed in our columns 
throughout the year 1861, and we hope to enlist in tha 
discussion some of the profoundest thinkers and the ables 
instructors in our country. 


petus from the exertions of THE TRIBUNE in its bebay 
during the vear 1861. 
Il. AGRICU!LTURE.—We have been compelled to 


restrict our esucidations of this great interest throughout ° 


1860, and shall endeavor to atone therefor in 1861, What. 
ever discovery, deduction, d tration is calculated 
render the reward of labor devoted to cultivation more 
ample or more certain, shall receive prompt and {ull 
attention. 

III. MANUFACTURES, ETC.—We hail every inven- 
tion or enterprise whereby American Capital and Labor 
are attracted to and advantageously employed in any de 
partment of Manufacturing or Mechanical Industry ag a 
real contribution to the Public Weal, insuring ampier, 





It is at once our hope and our | 
resolve that the cause of Education shall receive an ip. | 


steadier, more convenient, more remunerating marketsto } 


the Farmer, with fuller employment and betier wages to 
the Laborer. 
Steel-making, Cloth-weaving, etc., etc., in our eountry, 
and the worl’, shall be watched and reported by us with 
an earnest and active sympathy.— 

IV. FOREIGN AFFAIRS.—We employ the best cor. 
respondents in London, Paris, Turin, Berlin, and other 
European capitals, to transmit us early and accurate 
advices of the great changes there silently but certsinly 


The Progress of Mining, Iron-making, | 


preparing. In spite of the pressure of Domestic Politics, | 


our News from the Oid World is now varied and ample; 
but we shall have to render it more perfect during the 
eventful year just before us. 

HOME NEWS.—We employ regular paid corre- 
spondents in California, at the Isthmus of Darien, in the 
Kocky Mountain Goid Region, and wherever else they 
seem requisite. From the more sccessible portions of our 
own country, we derive our information mainly from the 
multifarions correspondents of the Associated Press, from 
our exchanges, and the occasional letters of intelligent 
friends. We aim toprint the cheapest general newspaper, 
with the fullest and most authentic summary of useful in- 
telligence that is anywhere afforded Hoping to “make 
each day a critic on the last,” and print a better and better 
—— from year to year, as our means are steadily en- 
arged through the generous co-operation of our many 
well-wishers, we solicit and shall 
tinuance of public favor. 


abor to deserve a con- 


TERMS: 
DAILY TRIBUNE (311 issues per annum).......... 16 
SEMI-WEEKLY (104 ” ” GC Devecccesee 8 
WEEKLY (52 bey S SB _Jocesccsese 2 


TO CLUBS.—Semi- Weekly, two copies for #5, five for 
#11 25; ten copies to one address for #20; and any larger 
number at the latter rate. For a club of twenty, an extra 
copy will be sent. For a club of forty we send THE 
DAILY TRIBUNE gratis one year. 

We-kly : Three copies for $5; five for $8; ten for $12; 
and any larger number at the rate of $1 20 each per an- 
num, the paper to be addressed to each subscriber. To 
clubs of twenty we send an extra copy. 

Twenty copies to one a’dress, for $20, with one extra to 
him who sends us the club. For clubs of forty we send 
one copy of THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. For 
each club of one hundred, THE DAILY TRIBUNE will 
be sent gratis’one year. 

Payment always in advance. Address 

HE TRIBUNE, No. 154 Nassau Street, New York. 
THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1861. 

This popular Annual will be ready about the 1st of Jan- 
uary, and will contain 

THE RETURNS OF THE ELECTIONS OF 1860, 
and a large amount of other interesting Political matter. 

Paice, 13 cen's; 12 copies for #1, 100 copies, #8, 
paid. By Express, $7 per 100. Cash orders solicited. 

Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





No Family should be without one. 


New Anp Improvep SyrinGEs. 


—The best ever offered tothe public, and at reduced 
prices. 

Having made arrangements with the manufacturers, we 
shall keep a supply of a really good 
and sownd Syringe for sale. Many 

y heretofore in market were made of 
a bad and rotten rubber, and did 
not give satisfaction. Those now 
offered are warranted. 

We shall send by mail, pees. 
either No. 1 or No. 2 for #2 2. 
Water-Cure Establishments, Drug- 
gists, and those who buy to sell 
again, furnished at a liberal dis- 
count. Cash orders promptly at- 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 
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SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 

Att THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
pROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY RE ORDERED OF 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

By Mail or Bnpress. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological ptates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

‘Also, Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


$45 each. 


HYDROPATHY. 

r. Trall’s Encyclopedia. ...........eeeeeeeeesenece $3 00 
7 Shew’s Family Physician ke cieaaciiiedelicnernwaediith 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases..............++0++ 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ............+-+++. 1 50 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 

ard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe.........2.e20-seeeeeceeees : z 






PHRENOLOGY. 
Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. 


Forty of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from_the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only $25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 


Crayon Heads...........cccccccsceeccescces $1 50 to $3 00 
Water Color Heads...........ccccccecseees 800 “ 5 00 
Oil Color Heads..........ccceececceccccees 400 “ ‘8 00 





A] a! 
Tue Intustratep Famiy Gym- 
NastuM, just published, contains 330 Engravings, with all 
necessary instructions in— 
GYMNASTICS, CALISTHFNICS, 
KINESIPATHY, Vooat Pxriosopny, AND 
Many Exercises, Tux Art or SPEAKING, 
and explains and illustrates in a masterly manner— 
How To Sr, Stanp, WALK, anpD RN; 
How To Leap, Cums, SKATE, AND Swim; 
How to Mount, Ripe, Derve, anp Row; 
How to Make THE Bopy Litug anp Straient, 
How To Make THe Lives Firm anp Strone ; 
How To etve Grace TO Every MOVEMENT}; 
How To Cure Disease anp Derormrty ; 
How to Secure Heattu, StRENGTH, AND BEAUTY, 
It is not designed for any particular class, or for one sex 
but for all classes and both sexes— 
For Women. For tne Heatray, 
For Mex, For tae InvaLip, 
For Boys anp Greis, For tue DerorMeED, 
For tur wHo_e Famity, For Everysopy. 


This work comprises the most approved methods of ap- 
lying direct physical culture to the development of the 
Bodily organs and the invigoration of their functions, the 
reservation of health, and the cure of disease and de- 
formity ; and answers in an admirable manner one of the 
most urgent wants of the day. Were it introduced, as it 
should be, into every family in the Union, our cadaverous 
men, sickly women, and puny children would soon give 

lace to a more robust race. Parents, Guardians, and 

eachers, examine Tue ILLUsTRATED F amity GYMNASIUM. 
Price, prepaid by mail, only $1 25. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Tue Purenotoercat Bust, 


designed especially for Learners; showing 

the exact location of all the Organs of the 
, Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every one to study the science without an 
instructor. It may be packed and sent with 
safety by express, or as freight (not by mail) 
’ to any part of the world. Price, including 
box for packing, only $1 25. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 

“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size of the human head 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological 
Organs is represented, fully developed,with all the divisions 
and classifications. Those who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn, in a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Phrenology, so far as the 
locations of the Organs are concerned.”—J. ¥. Daily Sun. 











Tue Way to Avorm 


the Pains and Perils of Girlhood and 
Womanhood are pointed out in HINTS 
TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION. 





Womanhood. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


Sewrne MAcnHrInes. 


NEW IMPROVEMENTS—REDUCED PRICES. 
Tue Wueetrr & Witson Manvuracturtne Co. beg to 
state that, in the reduction of the prices of their Sewing 
Machiues, the public shall have the benefit of the decis- 
ions of the United States Courts in favor of their patents. 
This reduction is made in the belief that they will here- 
after have no litigation expenses in defense of their rights. 
The Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machines will now be sold 
at rates that will pay fair profits on the capital invested, 
cost of manufacture, and expense of making sales—such 
prices as will enable the Company, as heretofore, to sell 
first-class Machines, and warrant them in every particular. 
They are adapted to every want that can be supplied by 
a Sewing Machine, and approved alike by Families, Dress 
Makers, Corset Makers, Guiter Fitters, Shoe Binders, Vest 
Makers, and Tailors generally. 

Each Machine complete with a Hemmer. 4&3 


OFFICE, 505 Broadway, New York. 





Senmans-Manud. 


Being a New Theory and System of Practical Penman- 
ship, Designed as a Text-Book for Schools and Private 
Students. 
This is the title of a new work just issued, which it is 
believed will do more to improve the penmanship of all 
classes than all others ever before written. It teaches not 
only how to write, but instructs in what good writing con- 
sists. Knowing this, the student becomes a critic, and 
this point attained, nothing but practice is necessary to 
make him an accomplished penman. 

Sent by mail, post-psid, for 50 cents. AGENTS 
WANTED. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 





A Worp writs You. 


Reader, do you want to be restored to health, and know 
how to keep yourself and others well? Are you aclergy- 
man? a lawyer? a merchant? a teacher? an artist? a 
man of letters? Are you a mechanic? a farmer? a 
miner? a student? Are you a sick woman, worn down 
with work or family cares? or a girl, delicate, nervous 
from study, and predisposed to consumption? You may 
rely on it, there is no publication in the world from which 
you can gain so much valuable information relative to the 
Laws of Life and Health, as 


The Water-Cure Journal. 


In itthe true nature and cause of disease are fully and 
rationally explained, and one of its principal objects is to 


teach 
How to Keep Well. 


But as some from Hereditary affections or supposed una- 
voidable causes do not enjoy health, one department of the 
JouRNAL is devoted to articles relative to the treatment of 
diseases, where you may learn 


Bow to Recover Health when Sick. 


The Jovrnat is now in the fifteenth year of publication: 
and thousands in every part of the country are ready to 
testify ig the priceless benefils they bave derived from its 

erusal, 

. Published monthly at $1 a year. 
on application. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8u8 Broadway, New York. 


A Dozen Reasons 
WHY EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


. Because it teaches you how to recover Health. 
. Because it teaches you now to avoid Disease. 
. Because it unfolds the true science of Human Life. 
. It explains the Laws and Conditions of Health. 
. It enables you to dispense with all Drug Medicines. 
. Itenables you in most eases to be your own Physician. 
. Its doctrines promote Temperance in all things. 
. It tends to the correction of all Injurious Habits. 
9. Its influence in society is in all fespects Reformatory. 
10. Lis teachings benefit everybody and injure no one. 
11. It advocates the only possible basis for the enduring 
prosperity and improvement of the Human Race, 
12. Because it was the first journal in the world to bring 
before the people a knowledge of the true or Hygienic 
System of the Healing Art. 
Published monthly for $1 a year; ten copies for $5. 
AGENTS WANTED. Specimens sent on application. 
we ddress FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New 
ork. 
¢= A copy of the excellent treatise on Health, en- 
titied Warer-Cure ror THE MILLION, will be sent gratis 
to those who send ina their subscriptions before January, 


Specimens will be sent 
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Spatpine’s Preparep GLvr. 
From the Home Journal, New Yorx, Aug. 27, 1859, 
Among the many apparent trifles continually being 
brought to the surface from the idea! under-world of the 
unknown, there are occasionally simple articles costin 
but little in detail, but whose combined benefits, useful- 
ness, and economy of time and money aggregate on the 
basis of millions. Such an article is SpaLp1ino’s PRePaRED 
Give. Its uses are innumerable, and as iis cost is next to 
nothing, the demand for it is universal. It is prepared 
with chemicals, and used cold—requiring but litle skill or 


time for its application. 
Manufactured by H. C. SPALDING & CO, 
48 Cedar Street, New York. 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 
FowLerR AaNpd WELLS’ 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENOY. 


Our patent busi is ducted by Mr. Thomas P. 
How (author of the well-known and popular synopsis of 
patent law, “ How to Get a Patent”), aided by an able and 
experienced corps of assistants, both at home and abroad. 
ELEveEN years of experience (on the part of Mr. How) in 
the business, and the residence at Washington of an emi- 
nently careful and efficient examining agent, formerly em- 
ployed in the United States Patent Office, and familiar 
with its details, enable us to offer to inventors unusual 
facilities for the transaction of their business, When it is 
considered that a patent of ordinary value is worth sev- 
eral thousands of dollurs, it is unnecessary to say that the 
careful management of an application therefor is a matter 
of great importance to the inventor, especially when it is 
known that hundreds of applications are rejected entirely 
in a tare of not being properly prepared and pre- 
sented. To perform this service in a manner safe to the 
inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perception and understanding of mechanical action, 
years of experience and careful del'berative consideration. 
Our patent business has been under its present manage- 
ment since the latter part of the year 1856, during which 
time it has increased to several times its previous magni- 
tude, and a large portion of it lately has consisted of cuses 
involving severe contests, and the discussion and solution 
of difficult and untrodden questions of patent law, both in 
the Patent Office and before the Judges of the United 
States Circuit Court. 
Apvice in Recarp To THe Novetty anp PaTeNTABIL- 
ITY OF AN INVENTION 

is given free of charge upon receipt of sufficient descrip- 
tion and sketch or model. In a majority of cases our 
knowledge of previous inventions enadles us to give satis- 
factory information to invevtors without the expense of 
special search. 

PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 
are, however, made in cases which involve considerable 
doubt, for the usual fee of five dollars, except in cases of 











extreme and 1 co vplication and difficulty. These 
examinations are carefully made and elaborately re- 
ported. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 
are prepared by us with great care, not only to obtain a 
patent, but also to protect the inventors when the patent 
shall have been secured. Particular attention is paid to 


APPEALS AND INTERFERENCES, 


and difficult and contested cases of every class. Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usual fee of five dollars. Many applications which 
have been refused either from the want of proper present- 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the departmen 
might with skillful management by an ex erioneed 
solicitor be prosecuted to a successful issue—a fact which 
is proved by constant experience, 

Applications for extensions and reissues, additional im- 
provements and caveats, promptly and carefully at- 
tended to. 

Centrally located in our commercial metropolis, and 
having an able and experienced agent at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, we are able to offer more than usual facilities for 
the transaction of business in this country in relation to 
patents ; while our arrangements abroad enable us to se- 
cure foreign patents on the most satisfactory terms. Our 
present arrangements are such that we hope for the future 
to keep pace with the demands of the public fos our ser- 
vices, and it shali be our | pat ee to attend with care and 
promptness to the wants of inventors. Communications in 
reference to inventions, patents, or patent law carefully 
considered and yet attended to. 

FOWLER AND , 808 Broadway, New York. 


EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 


Tue Rieur Worp i tHe Rienr 


PLACE: A Pooxer Dictionary or Synonyms, Tron- 
NICAL Terms, ABBREVIATIONS, ForEIGN Purases, ete., 
etc., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE ELEVEN.] 

an injury to others. Nothing, for example, can at first sight appear 
more meritorious and beneficial, than the institution of such charitable 
endowments as that of Heriot’s Hospital, or the hospitals founded by 
the two Watsons, of this city,in which children of decayed or deceased 
parents, belonging to the industrious classes, are educated, provided 
for, and set out in life. Yet objections to them have been stated, on 
very plausible grounds. According to the principles which I have en- 
deavored to expound in the preceding Lectures, children do not, in 
general, become destitute, except in consequence of great infringement 
of one or more of the natural laws by their parents. If the parents 
died prematurely, they must, in most cases (for accidents will happen, 
even with the utmost care), have inherited feeble constitutions, or dis- 
obeyed, in their own persons, the organic laws ; and the destitution of 
their children is the natural consequence of these causes. If the father 
have been in trade, have failed, and fallen into poverty, he must have 
been deficient in some important qualities or habits necessary to suc- 
Now, amid the competition of individual interests, there is 
always a considerable number of meritorious persons, who stand in the 
middle line between high and low endowments, who with great diffi- 
culty are able to maintain themselves and their families in the station 
in which they were born, and who succeed in doing so, only by sub- 
mitting to incessant toil, and great sacrifices of enjoyment. I have 
heard such persons make remarks like the following: “Do you see 
that young man ?—he was educated in Heriot’s Hospital, and, by the 
influence of the managers of that institution, was received as an ap- 
prentice into a thriving mercantile establishment, into which I had in 
vain endeavored to get one of my sons introduced. He is now head- 
clerk. Well! benevolence is not always justice ; that boy’s father was 
sporting his horse and gig, and living like a gentleman, while I was 
toiling and saving ; he fell from his gig and broke his neck, when he 
had drunk too much wine. At his death, his affairs were found to be 
in bankruptcy ; but he had good friends ; his children were taken into 
the hospital, and here you see the end of it; this boy comes out of the 
charity better educated than my sons ; and, supported by the influence 
of the managers, he prevents mine from getting into a good situation, 
by stepping into it himself: this, I say, may be benevolence, but it is 
not justice.’ This is not an imaginary dialogue; I have heard the 
argument stated again and again, and I could never see a satisfactory 
answer to it. It would be cruelty to abandon the children, even of the 
victims of such misconduct as is here described, to want, crime, and 
misery ; yet surely there must be some defect in the leading principle 
of our social institutions, when a benevolent provision for them really 
has the effect of obstructing the path and hindering the prosperity of 
the children of more meritorious individuals. 

I have heard this line of argument pushed still farther. An acute 
reasoner often maintained in my presence, that if one hundred unmar- 
ried men, and one thousand quarters of wheat, were both in one ship, 
the loss of the men would be no public evil, while the loss of the 
wheat would be a real one. He maintained his position by arguing 
that, in this country, the competition for employment is so great, that 
the removal of one hundred individuals from any branch of labor 
would only benefit those who were left, by rendering the competition 
less arduous and their remuneration greater; whereas the loss of one 
thousand quarters of wheat would necessarily lead to diminution of the 
diet of a certain number of the poorest of the people. All the wheat 
which we possess, he said, is annually consumed ; if it be abundant, it 
is cheap, and the poor get a larger share ; if it be searce, it is dear, and 
the deficiency falls upon the poor exclusively; the loss even of one 
thousand quarters, therefore, would have stinted the poor, it may be 
only to a fractional, but still to a real extent, sufficient to establish the 
principle contended for; so that, continued my friend, British society 
is actually in that condition in which the loss of food is a greater public 
calamity than the loss of men. 

This argument appears to me to be sound in principle, although 
wire-drawn. The answer to it is, that our benevolent feelings, which 
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although obstructed under the selfish system, are not extinguished, 
would receive so much pain from seeing one hundred human beings 
deprived of the pleasures of existence, that even the poor would cheer. 
fully sacrifice many meals to contribute to their preservation. If the 
events be contemplated apart from the pain or gratification which our 
benevolent feelings experience from them, and if the amount of good 
and evil, not to the one hundred sufferers, but to the community at 
large, be solely regarded, the loss of men, in a country like this, does 
appear a smaller misfortune than the loss of food. Ireland affords a 
striking illustration. There is more of benevolent arrangement in the 
tendency of barbarous tribes to wage furious wars with each other, 
than at first sight appears. The Irish peasantry, in general, were til] 
lately barbarous in their minds and habits, and, but for the presence of 
a large army of civilized men, who preserved the peace, they would 
have fought with and slain each other. It is questionable whether 
the miseries that would have attended such a course of action would 
have exceeded those which are actually endured from starvation. The 
bane of Ireland is, that, owing to England keeping the peace, her pop- 
ulation has increased far more rapidly than her capital, morality, and 
knowledge. Where a nation is left to follow its own course, this does 
not occur. While it is ignorant and barbarous, it is pugnacious, reck- 
less, licentious, and intemperate, qualities which naturally restrain or 
destroy population ; and it is only after morality and intelligence have 
been introduced, that capital and industry follow, and population natu- 
rally and beneficially increases. England prevented the Irish from 
fighting, but she did little to improve their moral, intellectual, and phys- 
ical condition. The consequence has been, as the purest philanthro- 
pist will confess, that a destroying angel, who in one night would slay 
a million of human beings, men, women, and children, in that country, 
would probably occasion less suffering than would arise from any con- 
siderable deficiency in their potato crop. I see it mentioned in the 
newspapers, that at this moment (June, 1835,) the peasantry in the 
west of Ireland are suffering all the horrors of famine through failure 
of that portion of their food.* Although corn is abundant, and is daily 
exported to England, they are too poor to purchase it. The Irish 
peasantry, habitually on the brink of starvation, and exposed to the 
greatest destitution, stand at one end of the agricultural scale ; and the 
great landed proprietors of England, with revenues of £100,000 per 
annum, and rolling in every kind of luxury, occupy the other. The 
hand-loom weavers of Britain, earning five shillings a week by the 
labor of six days, of fourteen hours each, are at the base of the manu- 
facturing pyramid ; while the Peels and Arkwrights, possessing mil- 
lions of pounds, appear at the summit. There is something not agree- 
able to our moral sentiments, and not comformable to the brother-loving 
and weaith-despising precepts of Christianity, in a system of which 
these are the natural fruits, and according to which, even benevolence 
can not be manifested toward one human being without indirectly doing 
injury to another. 

Another example of the solidity and consistency of tht prevailing 
system may be noticed. Many persons imagine that there is no social 
obstacle to the rich leaving off their vanities and luxuries, and dedica- 
ting their surplus revenues to moral and religious purposes ; on the 
contrary, that great good would result from their doing so; but the 
consequences, even of this virtuous measure, would, while the present 
system endures, prove highly detrimental to thousands of meritorious 
traders. Multitudes of laborious and virtuous families subsist by fur- 
nishing materials for the luxuries of the rich, and a change in the 
direction of their expenditure would involve these families in misfor- 
tune. Fluctuations in fashion, as taste varies, often occasion great 
temporary suffering to this class of the community, and a total aban- 
donment of all luxurious indulgences, on the part of the wealthy, would 
involve them in irretrievable ruin. 
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* By a singul incidence, starvation, from disease in the potato crop, is again 
afflicting unhappy Ireland, at the time when this edition is in the press (April, 1846). 
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